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CHAPTEB I. 

"®ur Jatfetr to^ufe art in Pcabien." 

Christian cbild ! who from thy infant days, 
Hast learnt that holy, awful Name to speak ; 
Dost thou remember in thy prayer or praise, 
Who is that loving Father that we seek ? 

He made thee, He surrounds thee with His care, 
He guides thee in the present and the past ; 
And all created things His blessings share : 
Father of Earth and Heaven ! the First, the Last ! 

The morning service was over, the congregation 
had just dispersed after the usual greetings at 
the church door, as a bright, fresh-looking girl, 
turned into one of the best kept cottage gardens 
in the village of Westfield. She walked slowly, 
and lingered on the pathway to the door, 
though not as usual to watch the progress made 
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by her favourite flowers in the narrow edge of 
garden which was her particular charge, but 
she passed them unheeded with her eyes fixed 
on the ground, as if deeply engaged with her 
own thoughts. It was Alice Clifford, who had 
just returned from church, and was now 
considering what she had heard in the sermon, 
and what she could answer to her mother's 
usual questions upon it. She entered the 
cottage door, and proceeded to take off her hat 
and jacket in silence. 

** What, back already are you, Alice ? '* said 
her mother, looking at the clock, — " oh, I see 
I'm rather behind-hand, for I'm only just come 
back from old Master Roger's ; I went to make 
him a Kttle comfortable, and we fell a-talking, 
and then I read to him in his Bible a little, and 
some of the Prayer-book, and time has slipped 
away, before I knew. It does one good to hear 
that old gentleman talk. But where's father, 
and Willy too r ' 

" Father is gone up the village, I believe, to 
speak to somebody, and Willy's staying for the 
class." 

" It's very well they aren't come in yet, and 
me so behind-hand, for dinner isn't nearly 
ready for them ; just help me, dear, a bit." 

When the cloth was laid, the chairs set, and 
all the preparations made for dinner, Alice sat 
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down, but not as usual with a book before her ; 
her eyes seemed fixed on the flower-pots in the 
window sill, though it was not with them that 
her mind was now occupied. 

" Why, Alice, how is it you are not at your 
books as usual ; what are you doing, my. dear ) ** 

"Oh, I was only thinking, mother.'* 

" Is anything the matter, dear, for you don't 
often sit in that way ? " 

" No, mother." 

" What are you thinking about then — mayn't 
I know ) " said her mother, smiling. 

" Oh yes," said Alice, rousing herself : " I 
was only thinking of what I'd heard at 
church." 

" What 1 in the sermon — tell me a little then.'' 

** But that's hard to do, mother, for I didn't 
understand it all, and it's easier to think than 
to speak it." 

"Well, but try a little. What did Mr. 
Lawrence preach about, — was it again about the 
Confirmation 1 " 

" No, not about the Confirmation exactly, 
mother, though it seemed as if most of what he 
said was suited for that, though it wasn't once 
mentioned. And yet it had to do with it, 
for the sermon was all about the Lord's 
Prayer, which he said last Sunday he would 
explain." 

B 2 
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" Then I suppose it was after all chiefly for 
the boys and girls who are to be confirmed 
next month." 

" No, mother, for Mr. Lawrence said parti- 
cularly that his remarks were not meant for 
them only, but that he hoped they might be 
useful as a reminder to the oldest and to the 
youngest, and to himself just as well as to any- 
body else.'* 

" Well, what did he say ] I should like 
to hear." 

" Oh, a great deal that I can't remember ; 
but he began by saying that most people, even 
from the time they were little children, werr 
taught to say the Lord's Prayer, and yet never 
understood it rightly, and perhaps never even 
tried much to do so, but said it over perhaps 
more than 700 times in the year, like a sort of 
charm ; and of course that was quite wrong, 
and making what we were taught into a super- 
stition. Then he said, that not even the wisest 
man could ever fully understand it, or come to 
an end of its meaning ; that the more we 
thought about it the more we should find in the 
prayer ; and so it would teach us more every 
time we used it." 

" You seem to have remembered very well^ 
Alice, and it's true that all that might be said 
for every body ; and I'm afraid many a time 
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one repeats the Lord's Prayer, only thinking a 
bit here and there what it means." 

" That was just it, mother. Mr. Lawrence 
said people had no trouble in thinking to ask 
for the daily bread they wanted, especially 
working people, who might have a difficulty in 
getting enough of it sometimes; and that 
everybody with any thought must often feel 
they needed to say, * Forgive us our trespasses ; ' 
but that we all were so apt to forget how it 
began and how it ended." 

**Well," said the mother, considering, 
" perhaps that's true enough ; I know for one 
I catch myself in times of difficulty, when food 
is dear, and I hardly know how to get it, 
perhaps slipping over the beginning, and only 
thinking how the things to keep us alive are to 
be asked for best ; and how in times of trouble 
or illness, I've wanted you both to be kept 
safest from sickness, or poverty, or bad ways 
like some children ; but that's not the best way 
of asking; there's something forgotten, I know." 

" What do you mean, mother 1 " 

"Why, it seems to me these things may 
often be asked for while thinking about our- 
selves only : and it's the way so many of us 
may both act and think, as if making a liv^jig 
was all, and the end of everything. And it 
seems to me that the beginning and end of the 
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Lord's Prayer is meant to remind us that there 
is something better than making a living ; and 
further than we can see ; and to show us that 
it is God our Father from whom we were to ask 
everything, and to expect everything, and that 
all things must be for His glory in the end, 
and that it was in His kingdom we hoped to 
live : but that if we forgot all this, and left off 
looking to Him as our Father, we might per- 
haps to be sure get the food we wanted, but our 
own prayers wouldn't do us half as much good 
besides as they ought. Oh ! and a great deal 
more besides I mean, though I can't express it 
somehow. Was there any more Mr. Lawrence 
said?" 

" Oh yes, there was another thing I didn't 
understand; I wanted to ask you what it 
meant, mother ; only the sense was rather hard 
to follow and to put together. He said, the 
petitions of the Lord's Prayer — (perhaps father 
may know what it means), the petitions of the 
Lord's Prayer ought to be interwoven with each 
event of our lives, whether great or small, 
whether daily or at intervals of years; and 
that in the spirit of those words might be re- 
presented all our greatest needs. I couldn't 
remember it all myself, only Jenny and Mary 
Pryce were talking it over with me, and helped 
me. What does it mean, mother 1 " 
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" Well, it's hard all at once to put into better 
words what Mr. Lawrence said, Alice, but if 
yoa try and think it over perhaps youll under- 
stand what it means better than I can tell you. 
But here comes Willy, we must be quick and 
get dinner on the table for them." 

The conversation was here broken off by the 
the entrance of Alice's brother, who had been 
detained by the Confirmation class. Alice said 
no more then, but she did not forget the 
sermon which had awakened in her mind some 
new ideas about that solemn prayer, which she 
repeated every day, yet often, she knew, with- 
out much thought. 

** Suppose I do think of one particular piece 
of it every day or every week, and see whether 
it has to do with what happens to me, or to 
any of us ; shall I understand it any better, I 
wonder; shall I find more and more that it 
really expresses what I want ? Perhaps any 
how it may make me better." She sat very 
silent while her father and Willy were talking 
at dinner-time; but as she walked by her 
mother's side up the hill to church, the 
result of her thinking was, "Well, I will 
try." 

And Alice was right. If we do really take 
the petitions of the Lord's Prayer into our 
heart and life, instead of using them only as a 
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regular form in the day, it is certain that we 
must grow to understand and to share more in 
their spirit, and to feel that here is the founda- 
tion of all right expression of that which we 
must require, spiritually and bodily; here is 
the model upon which other prayers should be 
formed ; the model contrary to which no other 
prayers can be right. 

Whether Alice really did carry out her 
intention, whether she found it a help in her 
lifer, may perhaps best be answered by following 
a little of her story. 

The long-expected day of the Confirmation 
was at length come. After a careful and 
individual preparation, Mr. Lawrence now took 
several youths and maidens from his parish to the 

neighbouring town of M , there to receive 

the solemn rite. One or two of the elder girls 
who had just left school, but who were still 
too young for Confirmation, were allowed to 
accompany him, in the hope that a real and 
lasting impression for their good might be made 
upon them, as well as those immediately con- 
cerned. Alice was one of those who were 
chosen, in consequence of the special request of 
Mis. Edith, who was very fond of her, and 
had taught her for many years in her class at 
school. Alice was delighted with the permis- 
sion. Her brother was one of the most 
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promising of Mr. Lawrence's boys ; Charlotte 
Harris, the tallest and cleverest girl in West- 
field ; Jenny and Mary Pryce, her two greatest 
friends, were all objects of very deep interest 
for her. 

It was indeed a day that she long I'emem- 
bered : it seemed all so grand and strangely 
beautiful to her. The organ and the chanting 
resounding through the old church, the solemn 
address, the single voice asking the awful 
question, the universal answer, — all impressed 
Alice very deeply. 

Then came the pause, before the sound of 
many feet went softly treading towards the 
chancel, where the young or older ones knelt 
in turn, each one with a different heart and 
different feelings, each with a separate course 
before them ; all looking so alike, yet so unlike 
in the degrees of earnestness with which they 
renewed the promise made for them in bap- 
tism. 

Alice, from her place in the church, could 
watch all those from Mr. Lawrence's parish 
who passed her, and noticed the expression on 
each well-known countenance. 

First came Charlotte Harris, a tall, fine- 
looking girl of seventeen, who walked with a 
firm step and steady look, and as if she was 
come to a fresh stage in her life. But if there 
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was a touch of pride in her face at being the 
first of the set of Westfield girls who walked 
up the aisle, it was all gone when she returned 
with downcast eyes and rather pale cheeks, and 
lips still slightly trembling with the prayer 
she had breathed at the altar. Then came the 
twin sisters, Mary and Jenny Pryce, very quiet, 
and not very clever girls. They looked quite 
awed and still, but peaceful and gentle in 
manner ; and after them followed all the other 
girls who had grown up with them, in and 
around "Westfield. 

But when the boys came up in their turn, 
there was only one that Alice cared to see. 
She could not say why it was that the tears 
came into her eyes, and her heart beat so fast ; 
but her brother Willy passed her, looking so 
happy, his face all flushed with earnest feelings, 
as if a pure and true spirit was expressed in 
every feature. Alice grew dizzy and bewildered 
with the passing of so many forms before her 
eyes, and with the thoughts that thronged to 
her mind. 

"I don't know how it is, but somehow it 
all made me think of the angels passing up 
and down the ladder to heaven ; and when we 
came back to the Lord's Prayer, I felt I had 
never before understood so well the words, ' Our 
Father which art in Heaven.' " 
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Yes, Alice, all our services in the church, 
year after year, and week after week, our 
solemn promise at the end of childhood, the 
secret prayer, the sacramental blessings, must 
they not all bring closer home to our hearts 
the love of our Father in Heaven ? and not in 
these alone should it be so, but the more we 
can carry the thought of that love into the 
cares and duties of daily life, the more will 
His name be hallowed, and life itself hallowed 
through him. Then will happiness be made 
holier from being received as the gift of a 
Father; then will sorrow be more endurable 
from being told to a Father; and even the 
lowest earthly labours and cares will be raised, 
as being done in the sight of a Father. 

" How happy we have all been this evening," 
thought Alice, as she went upstairs to her 
little room ; " how nice it is to sit doing my 
work and listening to Willy's reading, and 
with father and mother liking it too ; and then 
to sing that beautiful hymn with him before 
going to bed. But, best of all, I liked talking 
with Willy about the Confirmation, and how 
wonderfully he felt as if his whole life was so 
bright and beautiful before him; and how it 
seemed as if he didn't mind any trouble or 
difficulty, because he felt he must have strength 
given him to meet them, if he did but ask for 
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it : and I'm sure what Willy said was true, 
for he is always so good. Oh, how happy it 
would be to be always like to-night ; and though 
I've heard talk as if people ought to be miser- 
able, I can't somehow think it wrong to be 
happy with father and mother and Willy. But 
now I ought to be saying my prayers. Oh ! 
if everybody was always good and kind, and 
always as happy as we've been to-night, wouldn't 
that be something like what Mr. Lawrence said 
about God's kingdom upon earth? and isn't 
that what I ought to think of when I say, 
* Thy kingdom come ? ' I' can hardly tell yet 
what to think of about heaven ; but I know 
that there everybody must be good, and must 
be holy, and must be happy, happier even than 
we can be here at the best ; and so I must try 
and pray for that too." 

Still Alice's mind before she fell asleep 
wandered off to the thought : — "I think He 
means to give us this happiness, and that 
people can't be right who talk as if they thought 
it was His will that we should be unhappy and 
sad always; and that nobody can be good 
without being sad. Sad things must come 
sometimes, no doubt, but mother always says 
we ought to enjt)y thankfully what we have 
whilst it is ours." 

Alice was very young, and knew but little 
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of trouble at the present time ; perhaps in 
future years she might learn to take a wider 
view of the words, and yet there is truth in 
this. True, pure happiness of family life is the 
gift of God. 

Treasure it with a thankful heart, cherish all 
family affection, and the blessings of home ; go 
back to the remembrance in future years, when 
that happiness is broken or passed away, keep 
it as a beacon in the dreaiy and darkened paths 
of life. Such glimpses of His kingdom were 
given for our good, for our guidance in child- 
hood, for our refreshment at a more advanced 
age, in order to convey to our minds some faint 
understanding, and deep longing for that king- 
dom in which all will be love, and holiness, 
and peace. 



CHAPTER IL 

'' f allobtb bit Cfe iamt." 

** My Father ! " how to every child, 
Should that dearest name recall 
Strength and wisdom, training mild. 
And protecting love for all. 

How should man his Maker meet, 
Could he not this kindred claim ? 
As we kneel before Thy feet, 
Father ! Hallowed be Thy Name. 

** Fatheb and Willy have gone to;work half an 
hour and more," thought Alice, "and Mother 
isn't yet come back : how tired she'll be after 
sitting up all night with old David. She takes 
hardly any food while she's there, but I shall 
have a good breakfast ready for her, though 
she'll be sorry to find they are both gone to 
work already." 

She turned to make up the fire and to set 
everything to rights, in order that the room 
might look as bright and cheerful as possible 
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for her mother's return from her night of 
watching. 

Yet Alice felt very dull herself just now 
with the thought how she must soon lose her 
kind friend and teacher, Miss Edith, — who was 
to be married in a few days, and would no 
longer be at hand to help and encourage her in 
any dij£culties, or to take a kindly interest in 
aU the little events in her family. She would 
have left Westfield, and her old home would see 
her no more. 

Alice was considering rather sadly how all 
things in Westfiield would look to be going on 
in just the same way, even the very day Miss 
Edith was married ; just the same when she was 
gone perhaps to India ; but there would be all 
the difEerence to her, and how soiTy she should 
be ; — at this moment she perceived her mother 
in the distance, coming down the hill. Her 
face looked so sad as she entered the house, 
that Alice exclaimed, " Oh, Mother ! " 

*' Our poor old friend is dead," said the 
mother, with tears in her eyes. " I thought 
he might have lasted a little longer, but 
Miss Edith was with him last night before 
I came, and he said, God bless her on her 
marriage, and told her he shouldn't see her 
again ; and it seems he knew, for he was gone 
before the morning. He was a good old man, 
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T'm sure ; and it seems but the other day since 
he took you and Willy up in his arms, and 
nursed you as babies, and taught you to crow 
and clap your hands when he came into the 
house. When Father was a young man, he 
always went for advice to old David, for that 
was his name always. Dear me, time does go 
so fast ; it all seems being born and dying, and 
marrying and burying, all life through ; and he's 
seen more of that than most people, and more 
trouble too in his long years. I don't know 
what would have become of him, poor man, if 
he hadn't learnt where to look to for help in 
trouble ; ah, and to teach other people where to 
look in their turn. But he's at rest now ; he 
went o£E like a little child going to sleep, and 
the last words he said were * Our Father.' " 

Alice's cheeks flushed as she thought of 
one so old and so wise, whom she had loved 
and reverenced from her babyhood, and like 
a gleam of light came the thought, ** Now 
I know where it was he found" his wisdom and 
strength." 

It was on the Sunday evening that old 
David was carried to his grave, that Mr. 
Lawrence, not wishing that such an occasion 
should pass by unnoticed in Westfield, called 
the elder boys around him, in order to speak a 
few words to them about one who had been 
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regarded as a friend, by every family in the 
village. 

** I wish to speak to you all together," he 
said, " about the good old man who has been 
called away from amongst us this week. I am 
sure there is not one of you but must have 
respected him, even if you did not know him 
well enough to give him the affection he 
deserved. There was not a boy in the parish 
that ever came across him, without receiving 
some kindly words, some ready sympathy in 
the pleasures or the troubles of boys, or some 
kind advice when it was needed in dilfficulty. 
And it has always been a pleasure to me to see 
any of you attentive and thoughtful towards 
him, and I am sure it will always be a satisfac- 
tion for you to remember any little thing you 
have done for his comfort. Will it not be so 1 " 

" Yes, sir, yes," said many voices. 

" But it was not about yourselves that I meant 
to talk to you, so much as about old David. 
Kemember he hadn't much actual teaching in his 
youth ; indeed, probably the most ignorant lad 
now in Westfield is more of a scholar in the way 
of book-learning ; but what David had learnt he 
took into his heart, and made his life upon it. 
He lived in the fear and love of God ; he was 
honest, true, and kindly ; he had practised this 
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all his life ; and so when death came near, it 
was with him just like a little child looking to 
his father and his rest at home, after the long 
tiring day's work. 

'^ You boys, who are joung and strong, can 
hardlj understand how this could be ; jou are 
apt to speak in a very careless, light kind of 
way, to say — we must all die once, — and 
perhaps some of you may think it a glorious 
thing for a soldier to give up his life on the 
battle-field, or for a sailor to be lost in the 
service of his country ; or again you may think 
it a terrible thing for anyone to be killed by a 
sudden accident, — but beyojid this *you must 
chance it,' as you say. You do not realize what 
life and death mean. But here was this old 
man, without a single one of his own family 
left to show him kindness, gradually falling 
into old age and utter weakness ; all bodily 
comfort, all outward happiness having passed 
away ; and with but one prospect before him. 
But for his trust in an eternal Father, whose 
name he hallowed and loved, and in a loving 
Saviour, before whom he was just as much a 
weak child as the youngest amongst us, think 
how utterly and unspeakably dark and desolate 
this would have been, without the hope of a 
home, with this dark future and nothing 
beyond. Could any one of you bear to think 
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of such a hopeless state for those dear to you, 
or for any one 1 " 

There was a pause, till at length a low voice 
earnestly answered, — " No, indeed I " "I think 
I never went to old David's house without 
feeling the better for it. Often and often have 
I found him kneeling on the brick floor of his 
cottage, earnestly praying. One day after 
waiting some time till he arose from his knees, 
I asked him if he felt worse than usual ; he 
said, " No sir, oh no, — it was not for myself, but 
it was for my sons." (Perhaps you do not all 
know this great sorrow of his life, of which I 
now speak). He told me, * You know, sir, they 
were wild lads, and they left me. The elder 
one took the youngest off with him, and IVe 
never seen or heard of them since, except that 
people said they were sent over seas for some- 
thing bad they did. I don't know whether 
they are alive or dead, but every day and many 
a time in the day, I pray that they may be 
forgiven, and that they may be made better 
men. I was angry with them at the time, but 
that's long ago, — perhaps I ought to have done 
more for them, but my heart's very sore. for 
them still, though it's now thirty years back.' 
What grief and lasting* sorrow must these 
young men have caused their father through all 
the rest of his lifetime ; and see how he loved 

c 2 
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them, though he died without the comfort of 
their ever returning to him. You lads who 
have fathers to love, think what anguish you 
can bring on them by disobedience, by thought- 
less reckless conduct, or by selfishly following 
out your own wilful ways. Think how very 
much of your parents* happiness is in your own 
hands, as a sacred trust indeed for which you 
are accountable from youth upwards ; and 
which it is in the power of each of you to make 
one of the greatest blessings of your manhood." 
Mr. Lawrence looked round upon his boys ; 
the words he had. spoken were apparently 
received in very different ways. Some looked 
careless and unconcerned, others half conscious 
that they did not always fulfil their duties to 
their parents. Robert Harris looked steadily 
forward with his head a little bent, while Willy 
had covered his face with his hands. 

Mr. Lawrence only added — •' I would remind 
you of all this not only with reference to our 
earthly relations, but in a still higher sense ; 
— for when the tie to a father is despised by 
each disobedient son, when all reverence for 
age and wisdom is so easily thrown aside, when 
the most natural feelings are thus pervei-ted, 
and that name of father has been profaned 
which is hallowed by the Highest, — how can 
that relation of sons into which He has taken 
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US be understood, or how can any of that love 
He has shown His children be comprehended f 
You must all feel how that home is happiest 
where the hearts of father and son are most 
closely joined together, where the young and 
ignorant look up with reverence to those who 
are wiser, where the love between parents and 
children is most perfect ; but the blessing of 
such a training extends further still, for in such 
a home may each child unconsciously be learn- 
ing to search out the hidden meaning of that 
holy Name, ' Our Father.' " 

When Willy went home, he told Alice the 
substance of these remarks, and added, — " I 
think Mr. Lawrence was right, for I do not 
believe that I should ever have known what it 
was to feel trust and hope in my prayers, if 1 
hadn't learnt something through father's ways.*' 

" I don't understand," said Alice ; " what do 
you mean ? " 

" I know what I mean, though I can't 
explain; but father's ways and mother's too, 
even when we were quite little, seemed to say 
that loving and doing for us, and trying to 
make us good and happy, was what they thought 
the best thing in the world. And I cannot 
help thinking that such ways must help us all 
the more to believe in the highest love of all 
towards us." 
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" Tes. But Willy/' said Alice after a pause, 
" there are some children who have bad fathers, 
— what is to teach them f Mr. Harris isn't at 
all like father in his ways, for he is always cross 
and severe with Charlotte and all the rest." 

** Alice, you do like asking puzzling questions. 
I can't answer that ; but I know that I'm often 
right down sorry for poor Bob, with his father 
so hard upon him as he is. Nobody likes to 
see them together." 

Willy was cutting a bit of wood into a silk 
winder for his mother, with fixed attention, and 
Alice was looking on at his work. " Every- 
thing goes against the grain, like that knot 
against my knife, do you see ¥ and it might 
break it if I didn't take care." 

" It's very sad people should be like that ; 
I don't see what is to be done in such a case." 

When Willy after several minutes had 
smoothed the piece of wood into shape, he said 
thoughtfully : "After all, I think Mr. Lawrence 
did say something one day that might rather 
fit your question. It was one Sunday, he was 
speaking about some charity, for boys who had 
lost their parents, or had worse than none." 

" What did he say 1 " 

''Something like this. That though they 
seemed to us so desolate, there was a Father 
who could raise up friends for them, and still 
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more, who could answer the most natural cry 
of the child's heart, by giving a fuller know« 
ledge of Himself, and a deeper sense of Hia 
love, just because they were orphans and friend- 
less. He said he had often found it so." 

" Did he ? Then perhaps Robert will find 
it so, some day," said Alice. 

Willy was quite right about Kobert Harris, for 
his father was very harsh and violent with bim as 
well as quarrelsome with his neighbours. When 
there was only unkindness at home, and when 
Harris brought dishonour on that name that 
ought to have conveyed the idea of all affection 
and tender considei'ation, was it to be wondered at 
that Robert regarded his father with fear rather 
than love and reverence, and was only anxious to 
avoid him, and to go contrary to his orders if 
he could be safe from punishment ) There 
was no trust between them, so Robert was grow- 
ing up deceitful and mean in his ways, and there 
was little hope of his ever being different. 

And while on both sides the duties of their 
relative positions were thus neglected or per- 
verted, was it likely that the knowledge of 
being sons of a Heavenly Father should be re- 
alized by them, or that either could enter into the 
meaning of the words, "Hallowed be Thy Name "1 

" Miss Edith is to be married on Wednesday, 
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and, mother, we are all to go up to the Vicarage 
to-morrow evening," said Alice, " and then we 
can carry up our present for her. And cook 
says all the girls can see her wedding-dress, and 
some pretty things that have been given her ; 
won't that be nice ? '* 

" Yes, indeed, it will be a treat for you, but I 
don't know what we shall any of us do without 
Miss Edith; or how Mr. Lawrence can manage 
without her at the Yicarage, after she's been 
brought up there for so many years, and got into 
all his ways so nicely. That's the way, you 
see ; when young folks grow up to be most use 
they must be off and marry directly, and leave 
the old ones to shift for themselves," said the 
mother, smiling ; ** not but what the Lieutenant 
has had to wait several years, bless her, but 
she won't be Miss Edith now much longer." 

"No," said Alice, " but I don't think I can 
ever call her by her new name." 

At the appointed hour the girls all walked up 
to the Yicarage. It was chiefly for the sake of 
seeing her <;lass for the last time together that 
Miss Edith had sent for them ; she felt it 
might be easier to say a few parting words to 
them in her own room, than after the usual 
Sunday lesson. Besides, she thought it would 
please the girls to see her bridal dress, and a 
few simple presents that some of her uncle's 
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friends had sent her for the little house to 
which she was looking forward with such happy 
anticipations. She did not expect the surprise 
that was now prepared for her, in the shape of 
a small hearthrug of patchwork embroidery, 
which was the work of most of the elder girls 
in Westfield. There was great consultation in 
the course of their walk to the Vicarage, as 
to how it should be presented, and by universal 
choice the office of speaker was given to 
Charlotte, as she was the cleverest. 

'' Miss Edith is busy just now," said the cook, 
" but if youll come up into her room, you'll see 
her dress all ready, only you mustn't touch 
anything." The white muslin dress with its 
folds spread out, and the veil and wreath laid 
upon it, though plain and simple in themselves^ 
looked quite bridal- enough to call forth ex- 
clamations on all sides. *^ Oh, how beautiful ! oh, 
shouldn't you like to see Miss Edith in it ; how 
beautiful she will look, how pleased she must 
be ! Shouldn't you like to have all these nice 
presents for a house of your own 1 Oh, Charlotte ! 
look at* the tearcaddy, look at the cups and 
saucers, how pretty they are."^ *^ I'm afraid our 
own little present will look very poor by them," 
said Charlotte rather proudly. 

"Oh, but I'm sure Miss Edith will like 
having it," answered Mary Pryce, very quietly, 
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* because weVe all made it on purpose for her, 
and she has been always so kind to us." " Oh ! 
how I wish we could see Miss Edith in her 
beautiful dress/' said Alice : " do let us ask her 
to put it on for us to see." 

" No — ^not till to-morrow," said a gentle voice 
close by her, and they all started to find that 
the young lady had come among them unper- 
ceived. Charlotte forgot the pretty speech she 
had been composing by the way, in which she 
meant to say, " We hope for your acceptance of 
our united and humble gift,'' but she was rather 
confused and stammered, and at last could get 
out only a few words, which however were quite 
sufficient to convey her meaning. '^ Thank you 
very much indeed, my dear girls," said Miss 
Edith : ** how kind it was of you all to make me 
such a very nice and necessary thing, which I 
shall always have in use. I shall indeed value 
it very much. Now you must tell me who 
worked^ the different pieces, and I shall remem- 
ber them as belonging to each of you." 

^'This was mine," said Charlotte, pointing 
to the centrepiece with flowers; "and I put 
it mostly together." 

"And that was mine, Miss ; " " And I worked 
that piece ; " " And mine is this ; " said many 
eager voices all at once. 

" And which is yours, Alice 1 " 
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''That/' said Alice, pointing modestly to a 
little blue square ; '' but I'm afraid it's not so 
well done as the rest." 

''Oh! never mind; I shall know them all 
now. I so much wished to see you all together/' 
said Edith, after a pause, " before I leave you 
for my new home ; and to tell you that I am 
sure I shall never forget all the hours we have 
spent together, which have given me so much 
happiness in trying to teach you, and in feeling 
how much affection and confidence I have re- 
ceived from you. I don't think we shall ever 
forget each other — I am sure 1 never shall. My 
uncle will, no doubt, tell me all about you. 
May God bless you all ! " 

Nobody spoke for a few minutes, and then 
Edith added : " You know I shall hope to see 
you all again before long, my home will not be 
so very far off. I must come to see my uncle, 
and then I shall have a sight of you all again, 
I hope." 

"Oh, yes. Miss Edith," said Charlotte, "and 
we all hope you'll be very happy when you ai-e 
married ; " which was repeated by all the voices 
one after another. 

"Thank you, thank you; yes, I hope, yes, 
I feel sure I shall be very happy." 

"Mother says everybody was very fond of 
Mr. Mansfield when he was a boy, and lived 
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with Mr. Lawrence," burst out Charlotte eagerly, 
"and that she understood his men were very 
fond of him." 

Miss Edith's face burned with pleasTire as 
she remarked, " Yes, that I know they are, 
and I don't think it is to be wondered at. And 
did your mother know him when he was a boy, 
Charlotte?" 

" Oh, yes. Miss ; and she says that he was 
so nice and kind and thoughtful, and never 
grand, or doing mischief like some of them. 
She said he might play a little trick now and 
then, but that it was always in good nature, 
and never did any harm." 

"Oh, yes, that's just like him." 

" Miss Edith, you're wanted if you please," 
said the cook looking in, and, with a hasty 
and affectionate farewell. Miss Edith slipped 
away, not, perhaps, trusting herself to a more 
lengthened parting. 

" Oh, how happy she looked, mother, and 
how beautiful she will be in her white dress 
to-morrow; and oh, I wish, how I wish, she 
would take me for her little maid when she 
goes away." 

" Nonsense, my dear, Miss Edith won't want 
a maid; besides, you are much too young to 
leave home at present." 

Alice wondered of what her dear Miss Edith 
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was thinking the next morning ; was it of her 
pretty bridal dress, of the home she expected, 
of the presents she had received? Perhaps 
Edith could not have told exactly herself ; but 
at one time her thoughts went back to the 
far-off years when, as a timid, orphan child, 
she had £rst entered her uncle's house. She 
had found at Westfield Vicarage a happy 
home, and, from the time of the first loss of 
her infant years, she had been cradled and 
shielded with love ; she, who might have been 
a neglected orphan, had been tenderly nurtured, 
and lovingly trained to take her part in life. 
And now the future was even more richly stored 
with blessings than she had ever expected. 
She had feared that some time hence she must 
look forward to solitude, poverty, and wearing 
work, for the means of carrying on life; but 
now, she was about to become the wife of one 
who loved her, and had waited for her until 
their marriage became possible. She was indeed 
happy, but not with a thoughtless joy, as she 
looked back with thankfulness to the past, and 
with solemn and earnest thoughts to the future. 
And as Edith was about to join her life to 
that of Henry Mansfield, she thought — "We 
know no more than little children what may 
be before us, not a step in life is certain for 
us ; we want the guidance of our Father more 
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than ever, and EEis teaching to lead us safely in 
our new path." 

r It was a very small marriage procession that 
came into Westfield Church at eleven o'clock ; 
but, as Edith walked up the aisles between the 
rows of neatly dressed girls, Alice thought she 
had never seen her look so beautiful. The 
service began, and when she heard the low 
earnest vows on both sides, the blessing prayed 
for, the injunctions given by Mr. Lawrence, 
Alice felt as if she had never before known what 
a solemn thing a marriage must be. Her heart 
and eyes followed the bride as her husband led 
her out of the church, while a shower of spring 
flowers was cast upon her and her path; but 
Alice's eyes glistened with tears as she thought 
that her Miss Edith was gone, and "Westfield 
would no longer be her home. But she had 
yet another glimpse of her kind friend, for 
there was to be a little feast for the old people, 
and the children were to play in the garden ; 
and the girls were each to receive some little 
suitable present, as a remembrance, from their 
former teacher. 

"Alice, you are very fond of reading, so I 
have chosen a little book for you; I hope it 
may sometimes remind you of me, and say to 
you what I have tried to explain, in better 
words than my own." 
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Alice's glowing cheeks spoke her thanks ; 
there was no time for the words that would 
not come, and in a few minutes more she had 
the last glimpse of Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield 
driving away, and Mr. Lawrence waving his 
hand after them as he stood at the door of the 
Vicarage. 

It had been a very happy day, and yet Alice 
went home from the wedding that evening rather 
more sad than merry. 

^'I wonder if it's all as mother said,'' she 
thought, *' marrying, and being bom and dying, 
all life through. First, there was old David, 
only a week ago ; then there was Polly's baby 
sister being bom, and now Miss Edith's mar- 
ried, and she goes away, and we're all so sorry 
for the parting. Oh, dear I it's very sad." 

And Alice, tired out with the day's ex- 
citement, thought before she knelt down to say 
her prayers, "What should we all do in the 
di£Ferent strange things that happen in life, 
without the care of our loving Father over us 
to take us through them all ? " 

As her eye fell upon the last gift of her 
friend, she opened one of the first pages of the 
book and read ; — 

** In all thy ways acknowledge Him." 
Christian I young or old, how do yoi 



do you imder- 
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stand these words? It may be easy in a general 
way to say that we acknowledge a loving Father 
over all ; and thus far will the faith of many 
go, and no further. But it should be in cdl our 
ways, in all events or troubles, in happiness 
or sorrow, in pain or pleasure. Life, with its 
many trials, its unfulfilled purposes, would be 
only a hopeless dream unless these could be laid 
before Him unto T^^om all hearts are open, and 
all desires known. In the hours of sickness 
or death, in times of misfortune or sufEering, 
the heart is forced to turn to the All-powerful, 
and acknowledge Him in these his ways. 

But the words are meant for all the ordinary 
days of our life, for the most commonplace 
duties of family life, for daily toil, for daily 
happiness; and where the lot is a happy one, 
does it not attain its highest and most lasting 
blessing from being regarded as the gift of the 
Father and Giver of all good? We acknow- 
ledge Him, with solemn service and prayer, in 
the most important events that can befall us ; 
but also in the humble walks and ways of our 
everyday life, let us honour His holy Name by 
asking for His blessing on all we do and pur- 
pose, for His guidance in all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life. 

Willy Clifford was several years older than 
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Alice. He was the delight of both his parents, 
and by turns both the best playfellow and 
teacher for Alice, who looked up to him with 
the admiration and fondness befitting a younger 
sister. Being active and tall for his age, he 
was now strong enough to work in the quariy 
along with his father, though it was uncertain 
whether he would continue long at this kind of 
labour. 

** Our Willy is a good, steady lad," said his 
father, " but he's still young, and I want to 
have him under my eye for a while, to start 
him all straight, and if he doesn't like th^ 
quarry, in a year or two he shall choose for 
himself. Ifay, Anne, you needn't think I shall 
let him go easily, for myself at least ; but a 
lad's a lad, and he's a right to his choice of a 
life as far as we can give it him." 

Clifford in his heart thought that Willy's 
mind was turned to some other kind of work, 
but he did not wish to stir the question at 
present. 

There had always been an unusual degree of 
love and confidence between Clifford and his 
son. "Willy's been father's little companion 
almost ever since he could toddle," said the 
mother with pride in her tall promising boy of 
sixteen. " As soon as he could walk to the turn 
of the road, he'd go and watch there for a ride 

D 
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home on father's shoulder; and when he got 
bigger, and schooltime was over, he'd be off to 
do an errand for father at the qiiarry, and then 
carry home a hammer over his shoulder like 
a man." And as years went on, the two always 
returned from their day's work side by side, 
and many a pleasant talk passed between them, 
and much was the boy learning from what his 
father had learnt and seen in the earlier part 
of his life. For Clifford had not always lived 
working at the quarries, he had a fancy for the 
sea in his youth, and had served for several 
years on board a large vessel ; so that his ideas 
of life were not so limited as those of most of 
the men around him. 

" I don't like working at the quarry," Willy 
would say to Alice, "and I hope I sha'n'tgo on 
with it for long, for there's no learning anything 
fresh th^re, and the men are often such a rough 
lot. There's one thing I do like though," he 
continued one day, '' and that is to see father 
with the men, they all respect him so, and they 
are always better braved when he's there." 
" Are they afraid of him f " asked Alice." 
" No, I don't think it's that, for he's a great 
favourite with them, but they know he won't 
stand rough things going on ; and if there's a 
little dispute, it's safe to pass off if he's there, 
for he's a way of setting things straight, and 
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of making them go right without putting every 
body into a passion, as some folks do. And 
if it's a real quarrel nobody can stop it as he 
does; oh, IVe heard Harris go on so to the 
other men, and father has come round and 
taken it all upon himself to set them right 
Oh, he's a wonderful deal of patience, has 
father. Harris told him one day it was all his 
fault wages were lowered, and abused him as if 
he was master of the works, and that before 
everybody, but father just said nothing till he 
got him by himself, and then he spoke so quietly, 
and asked him if he wanted all he said to be 
reported to Mr. Wright, for he could do it if he 
wished, but that he thought if Harris considered 
quietly he'd find it was just as bad for one as 
for another, and that Mr. "Wright couldn't 
afford to pay the men higher unless he dis- 
charged some, and kept on fewer, and so if 
Harris wished to go he could ; there was no 
desire to force him to stay, but he didn't wish 
to report his giving notice to go in the language 
he had used. So Harris went on : oh, he would 
go, nobody should keep him, he was no favourite 
like some people, — nothing should induce him 
to stay where he wasn't wanted, — till father 
said quietly — * Well, Harris, there's no need to 
settle that point now, things may mend, let's 
hope they will, — and then you may think a 
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little differently/ — and left him. It all blew 
over, and nothing more was heard of Harris 
giving up." 

"Father keeps his temper; *' said Alice, " I 
wish I could." 

" Oh, and when a thing is past, it's done for ; 
as Jack Green said to me one day, ' Your father 
never brings up an old thing against a man, 
except when it's necessary ; the men feel he 
considers for them as well as for himself, and 
so they get to trust him, and come to be fond 
of him. Oh, father's grand with the men, I 
think." 

" But why then, Willy, dear, don't you want 
to stay and work under him 1 " 

" That's another thing ; I don't like the work 
at all." 

" Oh, but perhaps in time you might grow to 
like it more, and to do like father." 

" No, Alice, that's not forme, ever. Besides, 
father always says he'd never have been what 
he is without the training he had on board ship, 
and I want " 

"Oh, Willy," said Alice piteously, "you are 
going to be a sailor." 

"Not a sailor." 

" Oh, I was afraid," said Alice, relieved, " but 
what do you want to be then 1 " 

" T want to be a soldier." 
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"Oh, Willy," said AHce, "I wish you 
wouldn't take such a fancy, please don't/' 

" Why not, Alice 1 I should like it better 
than anything in the world, and why shouldn't 
I be a soldier, if I caji 1 " 

" Oh, Willy, mother doesn't wish it, I'm sure ; 
and besides, soldiers must fight and get killed, 
and they are such bad people." 

"Nonsense," said Willy, "they are not- 
always fighting ; and for being bad, I don't see 
that a soldier may not be a good man as much 
as any one else. I've read about officers 
and soldiers who did a great deal of good 
among their men. Besides, I've set my heart 
on it, Alice, and I think about it day and 
night." 

" What does father say 1 " 

" Well," said Willy, more doubtfully, "father 
knows I don't like the stone quarry work at all, 
and he said something about trying for what 
was more to my taste. I don't think father 
would mind it so much." 

" But Willy, dear, you mustn't think seriously 
about it." 

"Indeed I do, Alice, and what's more, I 
talked it over with Mr. Lawrence before the 
Confirmation, for he was asking some of the 
boys what trades they wished to be in, and 
some said a carpenter, and some a printer, or a 
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quarryman, and one said a sailor, and so I told 
him I meant to be a soldier." 
** What did he say r* 

" He said/' answered Willy more gravely,, 
''that it didn't so much matter what trades 
we had, provided they were honest ones, so as a 
man tried to fear and love and obey God, and 
to do his duty in his proper place, and to live 
in kindness to all men. He said that all 
honest trades were open to all Christian men, 
but that we must take care not to make them 
only a matter of setting our minds to gain so 
much money ; but that each man ought to be 
a soldier of Christ, fighting against what was 
wicked arid wrong ; and that as soldiers we 
ought to be under discipline, and follow another 
will but our own, and that only in following 
that will obediently should we do anything. 
It was all very true and good, you may be sure, 
and it made me feel all the more longing to be a 
soldier, to be trained, and to be able to show 
what I am capable of doing. I shall never 
learn afiything in the stone quarry, Alice ; they 
can't teach me more than 1 know already ; if I 
enlisted I should be taught, and I should see 
different places. I might get a higher rank, 
and then I should be able to help father and 
mother, which I can never do as I am. I feel 
I could and would do something ; and in the 
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quarry I should have nothing to which I 
could look forward any more than now. Now 
Alice, dear, don't cry about it ; and don't fancy 
I'm thoughtless and talk carelessly about it ; 
just you read the last book I had from the 
Library, and you'll see what good men soldiers 
and officers can be; how that captain I told 
you of, used to call his men together, and teach 
them, and have services for them; and how 
he prayed with them and visited them when 
they were sick just as if he was a clergyman. 
I've talked with Lieutenant Mansfield since 
he's been at the vicarage so much lately, about 
his men, and all he does for them, and how he 
looks after them ; if he could get me in, and I 
could be under such a gentleman as Lieutenant 
Mansfield, you wouldn't so much mind, dear." 

Poor little Alice, she could only cry quietly, 
as she thought of Willy wanting to leave her. 
It was the only trouble she had about him, and 
he was so very precious at home ; what should 
they all do without him ? 

Alice too had her own little plan about her 
future life ; from the time she was quite a little 
child she had always set her heart on going to 
service ; and then she had chosen her future 
mistress, who was to be no other than Miss 
Edith. Por some years there seemed no chance 
of the fulfilment of this wish, but since the 
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marriage it seemed more likely. Alice was 
really very fond of Edith, and with good reason, 
for she had taken great pains with her, and had 
always been a kind friend to the little girl. 

The project was never out of Alice's mind ; she 
thought of it by day, and dreamt of it at night, 
and was continually planning ways in which 
her desire could be brought about. In vain did 
her mother tell her she was too young to go out 
to service at present, that even if other people 
sent their girls so early, she had no intention 
of doing the same ; that Mrs. Mansfield would 
never wish for so young a servant, and above 
all, that Alice ought to abide by the will of her 
parents. 

But still Alice went dreaming on, longing and 
sighing for the happiness she imagined, often 
making herself very dull and uncomfortable at 
home, as she sat over her piece of work in the 
afternoon. Instead of the cheerful talk that so 
often had passed between her and her mother, 
Hhe would sit silent, or sometimes out of 
humour with trifles. Her mother noticed the 
change with pain, aud spoke of it to her father. 
"I don't know what to do with Alice," she 
would say, " for she seems so unhappy at the 
idea of not going out to service." 

" The child hasn't enough occupation at home; 
give her a little more of your work, Anne, let 
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her feel she helps you, and perhaps shell be 
less dull ; and send her out with Pryce's girls 
and the children a little oftener, — young ones 
want their like." 

Still Alice seemed discontented, and great 
was her disappointment and vexation one day 
on healing that Charlotte Harris had been asked 
if she would like to join Mrs. Mansfield, as she 
was in need of a servant, and would like to 
try one of her former pupils. 

Alice was wrong ; she fretted until angry 
feelings arose against Charlotte, and even 
against Mrs. Mansfield; she thought herself 
unfairly treated, and that it was very hard she 
should not have her wish gratified. 

So had the brother and sister formed their 
plans, not having yet learnt how very little 
the future may depend upon our own will, even 
when our wishes seem right to begin with* 



CHAPTER III. 

'* K^2 ^injbom came." 

When spring-time over all onr land is seen, 

Fresh leaves are bursting with the sun and showers — 

Violet and primrose peep from hedges green, 

And all the children's hands are filled with flowers — 

How much we love the glory of the earth. 
The trees and flowers, the meadow and the stream ; 
When distant from the country of our birth. 
In far-ofl" lands, the spring-time is our dream. 

But look within, and see what thousands pine, 
From want and suffering, or from sin and strife ; 
We need the light in every heart to shine, 
With Christ the King to reign o*er every life. 

"Alice," said Jenny, looking* in one fine 
May morning, "we've called to see if you can 
come and help us for the day. Mother wants 
a whole lot of cowslips to make wine ; father 
likes it when he's at work in the summer, and 
so do the boys too, and she means to make a 
good stock this time." 

" Are you going by yourself % " 
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" No, Polly's coming too, and the little boys ; 
we've got our dinners with us, for we're going 
over the hill, and down into the meadows on 
the other side, and it's a long way, you kno^. 
Do come." 

" I'll see if mother can spare me so long ; 
there's no washing or baking going on to-day." 

Alice soon returned with permission to go 
for the day, for Polly and Jenny were nice, well- 
behaved girls, and good companions for her. 
** You'll not be too late home, dears, it takes a 
long time to go there and back." 

It was indeed a long walk, but they had a 
great many things to talk about on the way. 
The sun was very hot as they went slowly up 
the hill, and the children lagged behind so 
much that at length the twins were each obliged 
to carry a little brother, while Alice took charge 
of all the baskets for her share. "Oh, how 
pretty it all looks," she said, as they sat down 
to rest on the top of the hill. The valley was 
spread before them rich with its woods and 
green fields and hedges — the hills growing 
high and blue in the distance, the warm still 
air shining, the smoke hanging like a light 
cloud over the distant town, and in one comer 
the dim horizon fading away into the sky. 
" What a beautiful view — I should like to see 
that always ! " said Polly. 
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" Willy says he should like to get to the top 
of that hill to see what it showed him, and 
then to go farther on and on, never to stop/' 
said Alice. 

** Never ! — ^to go on to the end of the world, 
and see what it was all like 9 '' said Jenny. 

** I tell him he'd never he satisfied till he got 
to the end of England, and not even then." 

"Where would he want to go next? " said 
Polly. 

" Oh ! he would like to cross the sea, and go 
to climh the hills and mountains in Italy and 
Switzerland, and then on to America, and to 
India and Australia, and ever so many places." 

" And then he'd get to the hlack islands, 
where people are all heathens, you know ; but 
I think Willy had better keep away from them." 

** Yes, I hope he will, they are dreadful 
savages ; but somebody should go to them," 
said Alice gravely, "to teach them better. 
One day last summer Miss Edith counted me out 
ever so many little dots on the map, and told me 
they were all heathen islands ; 1 felt quite 
sorry to think there were so many, and I 
wished so that they might some time be taught 
to know about God." 

" The world is such a big place," said Polly > 
" do you think the people in it will ever all 
know ] " 
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" Oh Alice," interrupted Jenny, " didn't you 
say you had a letter from her, I mean Mrs. 
Mansfield ? I should so like to hear it." 

" So you shall, for I brought it with me ; but 
I won't read it till we have done some of our 
work, and are sitting down to our dinners. 
But hadn't we better go on now ? " 

The cowslip meadows were at length reached, 
and in the soft green grass the cowslips were 
nodding their delicate heads to every passing 
breeze. The children wandered about happily, 
filling their hands with large yellow bunches, 
Polly and Jenny singing " Buttercups and 
Daisies " as they stooped to collect their golden 
treasures; Alice was eagerly picking in the 
furthest comer of the field, thinking of what 
Willy had said to her about his future life ; 
the little boys rolled on the gi*ass, or ran with 
a tiny handful after their sisters. At length 
the baskets were filled, and all began to think 
they had worked enough for the present ; they 
sat down on a shady bank to rest. Dinner was 
very pleasant, and when it was over, Alice did 
not forget her promise, and asked, ** Shall I read 
you the letter? it's such a nice one." She 
then began, 

•* Dear Alice, 

** I told you I would write to you as soon 
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as I was settled, and though you may think it 
a long time before I fulfil my promise, I have had 
so many things to arrange since my arrival that 
I had little time to spare for letters. For the 
first three weeks in Glasgow I thought 1 never 
could endure the place, but I suppose I am now 
beginning to be a little more used to it. From 
our windows we can see nothing but houses 
and smoky chimneys, some large and some 
small, and some short enough to smoke into 
their neighbours' rooms ; and a perpetual fog 
and drizzle in the air. Oh dear, the noise and 
the dirty streets and pavement, and the rough, 
wretched-looking people pushing along. [" Oh 
how disagreeable ! " burst out Polly.] How I 
longed for the air and freshness of dear old 
Westfield, and for a few kind faces that I knew. 
But as we are to be here, I must make my 
husband's home as cheerful as I can at present ; 
and at night, when we have shut out the smoke, 
and the dismal dark sky, and the noise as much 
as possible, and have a bright fire inside, we 
manage to look very comfortable. You see, 
my dear, I have to carry out the lesson I have 
so often taught you, that we must try and make 
the best of things. 

" There is one thing, however, that I cannot 
get over, and I do not think I ever shall. It 
is quite distressing to me to see the numbei: 
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of pinched, careworn little faces in the streets, 
even when they are not worse, giving one the 
feeling that if such children grow up at all, they 
must turn out ill. 

" I must tell you how strongly I felt this one 
day, when walking along a large dirty street 
on the way home. A crowd of children were 
paddling in the gutter at the side, with loud 
rude talk and language, and answered my 
glance at them by staring at me with haggard, 
thin faces, and yet with so bold and hard a 
look that they seemed quite to lose the appear- 
ance of childhood. Yet I could not help 
pitying them, they looked so old and careworn. 
They almost made me shudder, as the thought 
seemed to rise unbidden in my mind, — Surely 
it cannot be of children like these that it was 
said, * Of such is the kingdom of heaven.' 

" A boy came rudely pushing past me ; his 
muddy bare feet pattering on the blackened 
pavement, and splashing my dress ; but I could 
not help noticing him, for he carried a baby, 
with its tiny white face hanging over his 
shoulder. It might have been a pretty child 
if it had been clean and well fed, and I could 
not resist patting its little puny face in pity. 
The boy turned round with an angry gesture, 
as if to ask what business I had to notice the 
child. So dirty and grimed was his face, so 
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cold and ragged was he, I am sure that your 
kind mother, had she seen him, would have 
taken him home to wash him and clothe him." 

"That she would, and so would ours," said 
Polly. 

« * What's your name, my lad ? ' I said. 

* What's that to jeV he answered rudely. 
'Can't you tell me your namel' 'What 
for?' *I should like to know it/ I said. 
'Sandy,' he replied after a pause, during 
which he was looking at me all over. Other 
things I asked him, and could get no answer 
but, ' Eh ! ' or ' Na I I dinna ken,' in a rough 
tone. * Is that your little sister 1 I asked. 

* Na, it's just Mistress Macfie's wean.' * Well, 
take good care of it, Sandy.' 'Ou ay' — he 
said, just warding off a violent shove from a 
bigger boy, which very nearly struck the poor 
baby, and knocked his own head against the 
wall. He yelled out in a rage at first, and 
seemed inclined to follow for a fight, but as the 
frightened baby began to whine, he said in a 
voice that had grown quite gentle, * Dinna greet, 
dinna greet, dearie, 'and began to smile and make 
antics to quiet and please the infant, which 
patted his face and crowed with delight. A 
number of other children had begun to crowd 
around me, with cries of ' Whats she doing 1 
what s the leddy doing ? — gie's a bawbee, leddy. 
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a bawbee ! ' * Move on ! ' said the voice of 
a policeman, .and the children fled at once. 
' They were doing no harm/ 1 said. * They'd 
pick your pocket, ma'am, in a minute/ he said, 
stalking on. Perhaps they would, but whose 
fault would that be, I thought, if they are 
taught nothing better ? I looked after Sandy 
as he sat on the muddy pavement, still smiling 
and singing to his wean ; there's something 
good in that boy, rough as he looks. ' Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little 
ones,' seemed sounding in my ears as if to 
answer my questioning doubts. Was it not 
just what I was doing ? Perhaps even in that 
neglected rough-looking boy there is that little 
grain of mustard-seed that may yet grow and 
spread over the whole being. But how it 
pains me to feel I can do nothing for such 
children ; if I live here long I am sure I 
must try and find some way of giving even a 
little help among them. 

** I thought, dear Alice, of one of our conver- 
sations in which you had asked me about the 
words, * the Kingdom of Heaven,' and here 
are such little ones (not only in Glasgow alone) 
waiting by thousands all over the world, till it 
is made known to them, till that light is kindled 
within them which may lead them to truth, to 
goodness, and happiness. Cannot you think of 
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such ck'ldren, and their more ignorant and evil 
parents sometimes, when you say, * Thy King- 
dom come/ will it not give a fresh meaning to 
the often repeated words] And at the same 
time for ourselves, who have been admitted to 
a larger share in that knowledge, should we 
not ask all the more earnestly that the Kingdom 
may grow in our hearts, and that His will may 
be done by us all the more truly and earnestly ] 
This is a long letter, and I am afraid you must 
find it a dull one, but I like to tell you some of 
the things I should talk to you about if I were 
seeing you. I cannot say how long we shall be 
living here, but I should like to have a letter 
from you, and to hear all about my friends 
at Westfield. I hope your father and mother 
are well, and Willy too ; my kind regards 
and good wishes to them, and to all my other 
friends. You can tell Polly and Jenny about my 
letter. Please tell Mrs. Harris that Charlotte 
is well and happy. Now goodbye, my dear 
Alice, 

" Your true friend 

"Edith Mansfield." 

"What a nice letter,*' said Polly; "how 
much you must like having it. " 

"I don't call it dull," said Jenny. "I 
should keep such a letter always. How I 
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wish Mrs. llilansfield would write to me some- 
times ! " 

** Oh, I shall keep it and take care of it ; 
only it makes me wish so much there weren't 
such neglected children," said Alice sadly. 

" What would you do with them?" said Polly. 

" I couldn't bring them all home to mother 
in turns, for there are too many of them." 

" Oh, we could take two or three," said 
Jenny ; " though I don't know that mother 
would wish for those few, with nine of us at 
home." 

" And after all, that wouldn't do much good 
with a thousand," said Polly ; " but come, we 
must do up the cowslips, for time's getting on. 
Come, Tommy, sit on my lap and help." 

** And Georgy may sit on mine and help too : 
give Jenny a flower, that's a good boy." 

They worked on in silence for some time till 
Alice began — " I don't know what's to be done, 
unless somebody much grander and richer would 
take them up something as we do the cowslips, 
for they get all crushed, and faded, and dirty 
in a heap together, and when we tie them up in 
bunches and dip them in water, see how fresh 
they'll come out." 

"That's like washing them," said Polly. 

" And like putting them in classes and sending 
them to school," said Jenny. 

E 2 
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" And so they'd find their proper use," said 
Polly. " Oh dear ! what would mother say if 
Tommy or Geoigy, or the big boys, were like 
that dirty ragged little Sandy ? it would just 
worry her." 

" I should think so," said Alice, ** but I 
always wonder how she can keep all nine of 
you as nicely as she does. I do wonder if 
Mrs. Mansfield could do anything for Sandy.'* 

The bunches of cowslips were at length put 
neatly together, and they proceeded on their 
way homewards, a little boy trotting on each 
side of a sister; Tommy clinging to Pollys 
frock, and Georgy to Jenny's. 

** Come, little boys, we must get back as fast 
as we cai}, mother will be waiting for tea, 
and father will be back from work. What a 
nice afternoon we Ve had ? Alice, won't you come 
in and have a cup of tea ? — you look tired." 

" No, thank you, Jenny, I must hurry back 
as well, for Father and Willy." 

Alice looked at the setting sun just before 
it was out of sight. A spot of golden light 
was tinting one of the clouds that lay in black 
masses along the horizon. It would be all 
dark but for that gleam, she thought ; the light 
spread and spread, creeping along the edge, till 
without her knowing, all by degrees had become 
one mass of golden and purple brightness. 
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She was thinking of Polly's question, " Will 
all the people in the world ever know about 
God 1 " She still lingered, and turned again 
and again to gaze, as she slowly followed her 
companions. 

** The light spreads all over the sky ; — how 
beautiful it is ; and is that the way in which 
the other light grows without our knowing how, 
till from a little spot it brightens everything ? 
Is that the way that wonderful and glorious 
Kingdom will come, till it lights up the whole 
world 1 It is not in Glasgow, not in Manchester, 
not in Birmingham, not in London — not even in 
those black islands in the far seas, but all over 
the world ; — and if the thousands and thousands 
of poor little neglected children could be taught 
and fed and clothed, and made to grow up good, 
— oh, how I wish it could be ! How soon can 
it be?" 

The letter was shown to her father in the 
evening, and Alice told him some of her 
thoughts about it. " My lass," he said, " you 
are quite in the right, but a great deal is 
being done now to meet this evil ; not enough 
I know, for how can it be enough? but we 
must hope and work, and trust that God will 
bring the light of the kingdom in His own time." 

When Alice gave a last look at Mrs. Mans- 
field's letter that night, she found that she had 
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overlooked a little bit of paper in the cover 
on which was written this hymn : — 

Father ! when will Thy kingdom come, 
O'er all the land from si ore to shore ? 
And when within our island home 
Shall all Thy people love Thee more ? 

We have a kingdom rich in wealth, 
We glory in an ancient name ; 
And worship comfort, ease, and health. 
And power and pleasure, show and fame. 

Yet strife there is Hwixt rich and poor. 
For some must starve while others hoard ; 
The hTingry by the rich man's door ; — 
Is this the Kingdom of the Lord ? 

No ; it is farther than the poles. 
And wider than from west to east ; 
The gate is open for all souls, 
Down from the greatest to the least. 

A Kingdom which, although unseen, 
Calls all from every clime and tongue ; 
The servants of the King have been 
The rich and poor, the old and young. 

The fields are fuU, the sheaves are bound. 
Sowers and reapers labour round ; 
Oh, may our home some harvest yield. 
And from the city's jarring diu. 
From dusky street and toilsome field. 
The little ones be gathered in. 
To follow Christ, and from their youth 
To know the Way, the Life, the Truth, 



CHAPTER IV. 

'' C{)Q SStll be bone on eart^, hs it 10 in '§tnbtn.'* 

Restless and wearied one, who a^kest now, 
" Why must this grief, this suffering be mine ? ** 
Cease from the struggle, for thou canst not know 
Until hereafter why such life is thine. 

Rest thy tired heart upon thy loving Lord, 
Seek for thine answer from the sinless One ; 
Who in the hour of anguish spoke this word, 
** My Father, not my will, but Thine be done." 

The rain was pelting against the window in a 
hopeless way, beating down the hea(^s of the 
flowers, and making the lilac blossoms drop on 
the wet walk. Alice sat watching them idly 
with a discontented feeling, which prevented 
her taking up any employment as usual. The 
rain and wind battering the fresh spring flowers 
to pieces, and reducing them to a faded dis- 
coloured mass, seemed to bring something sad 
and hopeless to her mind. If she could have 
put her thoughts into words she might have 
said, *' So do the storms of life sweep away 
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spring promises, early happiness, the brightness 
of youth, and the most brilliant of hopes." 

But Alice had not advanced so far as this 
when her mother called, " My dear, have you 
nothing to do, that you are only sitting looking 
out of the window 1 " 

" I don't know," said Alice slowly ; " IVe 
done all that sewing you gave me." 

" Well, hadn't you better take up something 
else, instead of sitting there ? I don't like to 
see you hanging about in that idle kind of 
way. Were you thinking about anything 
particularly 1 " 

" No," said Alice in a doubtful voice, — " at 
least I'd nothing to think about." 

" Well, I've a great deal to think about, for 
I've Willy's shirt to finish, and father's socks 
to mend before to-morrow; — suppose you get 
a book and read to me a little." 

" You know them all, mother ; except indeed 
the book Mrs. Mansfield gave me when she 
went away." 

" Well, isn't it a nice book, do you mean 1 " 

" Yes, I think so, mother, but it's a serious one." 

" Well, I shall like that all the better, and it 
won't do you any harm, dear. Have you read 
much of it ? Suppose you begin where you left 
off. What is it about 1 " 

" I think it's called ' The Will of God.' " 
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Alice began to read : 

" There are various ways of thinking and 
speaking of this Will, though perhaps there is 
one form in which the words, *Thy Will be 
done,' are more frequently applied to the events 
of life, than in any other. Some great calamity, 
some great sorrow, happens ; with regard to 
which most persons will say, * It is God's Will,' 
and rightly and truly indeed may the words be 
spoken in Christian submission, and trust in 
perfect wisdom and love; — though sometimes 
made use of in a very different kind of spirit. 
But under such circumstances to follow that 
Will, to make it our own, to endeavour to 
learn from its dealings with us, to seek for the 
faith that whatever is mysterious and dark 
in it will be revealed to us hereafter — this is 
the mind which the Christian endeavours to 
cultivate in the trials of life." 

" But, mother, that seems all only for people 
who had gone through a great deal of trouble, 
I wanted something for now ; — oh, perhaps this 
may do, it is a little farther on : — 

" Yet it is well for the young to begin by 
looking at the words in another sense, so as to 
encourage a feeling of trust and thankfulness in 
the use of them, as well as one of submission in 
sorrow. What Will, think you, was it that first 
decreed for you the possession of all those 
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blessings which are so fitted to give you happi- 
ness, so bound up with all your life? What 
but a loving Will could have ordered so much 
that was most suitable to the needs of your 
inmost heart ; all outward and inward blessings 
since life began, all good thoughts, good in- 
fluences in youth, all circumstances that lead to 
better feelings, to higher longings? Yet how 
apt we are to forget that all these are given us 
by * The Will of God,' and rather to speak and 
feel as if the good was our own providing, our 
own right ; and as if pain and sorrow, loss and 
death itself, were the things alone which He 
decreed. And hence it comes that we are 
tempted to think of this Will as a stem un- 
bending law, which orders and rules, which 
gives pain and suffering, which withholds hap- 
piness, and in which it is hard to perceive the 
love. Is not this an unworthy faith — or indeed 
is it the faith of a Christian at all ? Is it not 
rather a belief in an unseen Power, that man 
thinks less kind, less loving, less capable of a 
fathers love, and more unyielding than him- 
self ? The effect of such a feeling must be to 
make our blessings less pure, less perfect, and 
really less enjoyed ; as if all happiness were 
granted to us unwillingly, unkindly, only to be 
snatched away at any moment." 

Alice paused, and was silent ; perhaps her 
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conscience reminded her how those very sources 
of pleasure of which she had thought with 
gratitude only a few months back, those trea- 
sures which were entrusted to her keeping, 
were now thrown aside or forgotten as unvalued ; 
and a little colour of shame overspread her 
face, at the thought of her own continued dis- 
content. Her mother's eye observed it, but she 
only quietly said, "Don't you think that's 
all very true, my dear, and ought to make us 
more thankful in our lives, and value more 
the blessings we have ? " 

The passage continued, — 

"And after all, this is a very limited way of 
making use of these words. His Will is to be 
done on earth as in Heaven ; and it is to be 
acted by us. How are we to help to fulfil this 
Will ? It is so difficult, so impossible to know 
how to answer this question, some will say. 
Do we in our hearts ever connect these words 
with a prayer * for the spirit to think and do 
always such things as be rightful, that we, who 
cannot do anything that is good without Thee, 
may by Thee be enabled to live according to 
Thy Will 1 ' And when we are plainly told 
some of the visible fruits of that spirit are 
* love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance,' weakly 
and imperfectly as these virtues may be shown 
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on earth, have we not some guidance with regard 
to the working out of that "Will ] 

" And was there not One who said, * My meat 
is to do the Will of Him that sent me,' who 
came down from Heaven not to do His own 
Will, but that of His Father 1 How did the 
working out of that Will show itself ? Was 
it in hatred or pride, or harsh unf orgiveness, in 
self-indulgence or selfishness such as we often 
see ; in easy indolence, or in greedy eagerness 
for gain ? Did these things belong to the life 
that Jesus led, or to the acts that He did ? 

"Let us study that life, those words that never 
man spake, the deeds of mercy and loving- 
kindness, the submission and suffering, the 
death on the cross ; — to Himself alone can we 
go, to learn how His followers should tread in 
the footsteps of their Lord. 

"And are we not allowed to look on still 
further, to strengthen us in the weariness and 
storms of life? In the glimpses that are re- 
vealed to us of another world where there will 
be no death, nor pain, nor sorrow, when all 
holiness, all happiness is perfected, we are told 
that those who wait and serve in His presence 
shall find their highest joy and blessing in the 
performance of that loving and perfect Will. 

" But why are our own wills to be so crossed, 
we often ask, in sorrow or In surprise ? 
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" The answer is often hidden from our sight, 
and cannot always be found; though with 
regard to some of the events of life, there may 
be frequent instances where even such problems 
can be solved in course of time. Many a one 
may look back and say, ^ there was a time when 
such an object was the first desire of my heart ; 
when I would have brought about such a change 
of circumstances if possible; but everything 
was ordered otherwise, and I have lived to see 
it was for the best; though so very different 
from what I originally designed.' " 

" Yes," said the mother, " I've known many 
a one even in my lifetime, who has lived to see 
it was better for them that things were settled 
contrary to their wishes, though it seemed hard 
at the time ; many a girl who was thankful 
afterwards that something prevented her marry- 
ing one her mind was set upon at first, and it 
would have been all unhappy for her. You 
must try and think it so, my Alice, in little 
things." 

" Yet it is not easy, often utterly impossible, 
for human wisdom to comprehend the meaning 
of such a crossing of our dearest desires. There 
are still many thorns in the flesh allowed to 
remain, many mysteries of sorrow to be 
endured ; many longed-for blessings as plainly 
ordered to be withheld, or taken from the grasp, 
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as if the words were plainly spoken, ' This is not 
for thee.* 

" Soul and body may cry out in anguish and 
ask 'why is this so to heV Impossible it 
may be to answer this question ; we can but 
fall in spirit before Him (the tenderest, the 
most pitying of men) who said, * I came down 
from Heaven not to do mine own Will, but the 
Will of Him that sent me ; ' — who yet being in 
an agony prayed, * Oh, my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me ; neverthe- 
less not as I will, but as Thou wilt.' 

"And for those upon whom life's troubles 
press most sorely, for those whose faith is ready 
to fail, when body and spirit shrink before the 
fiery trial of suffering ordered for them, is there 
not a comforting promise of an individual 
nearness and union to Christ, tenderly held 
out to help them all in the fulfilment of that 
Will ? ' Whosoever shall do the Will of God, 
the same is my brother, and my sister, and 
my mother.' " 

Alice paused, and then said very low, " They 
must be very good people of whom that could be 
said ; I'm afraid the words couldn't be for many." 

" Nay, dear, let us hope they are meant for 
many, for all who try above all things to do 
that Will." 

" But to think that it must be bi*ought about 
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by suffering, it seems so very sad," said Alice, 
with the tears in her eyes. 

" My dear, I don't think it means that 
suffering is the only way of doing His Will ; 
but one way, amongst a great many others. 
But I can tell you, Alice, some of the best 
people I've known are those who have suffered 
a great deal, only they took it rightly. They 
were so gentle, and good, and loving, and so 
thoughtful for everybody else; I don't call 
them the saddest, dear, when there is such a 
sweetness about them that it makes everybody 
the better when they come near them ; and it 
feels as if God was showing us a little bit of 
what Heaven would be like before the time. 
Oh, I don't call that sad, when there's peace 
and love in the heart, and in the look, and 
voice ; and when such a one is drawing nearer 
and closer to our Lord Jesus every day. It's 
what I feel I should wish to be like, dear, 
when I see it. And yet I talk, — I don't know 
whether I could say, * Thy Will be done,' if I 
lost as I've seen others lose." 

Alice sat silent, for the words had made a 
deep impression on her ; did she think still 
more of them in a few weeks 1 

Willy and Robert often worked side by side 
in the quarry, and many a discusfdon was carried 
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on between them with regard to the course of 
life to which each was looking forward. Both 
were wishing to enlist in time, and they compared 
their wishes, and the reasons which had in- 
fluenced their choice. Robert longed to be set 
free from the quarry, and from working under 
his father ; he was sure he could get on in the 
army, and it would make a man of him. His 
mother said, '* Robert is so sharp and clever, hell 
make his way anywhere, and find something for 
himself ; he always likes to be first." 

Willy's reasons for wishing to be a soldier 
were different. He did not like the quarry 
work, it was true ; but, unlike Robert, he had 
no wish to leave his father ; indeed the love 
for his parents had long held him back in 
his decision. But he thought it must be the 
finest thing in the world to be a soldier. And 
Willy too in his way liked to be first, and 
though it was not in the spirit in which Robert 
would have carried through his purposes, with- 
out any scruple as to the means he employed, 
still this intense desire sometimes led him 
wrong. At school as well as in the playgroimd 
there was always a rivalry between them, and 
Robert being the cleverest in books, usually 
carried off the prizes. He knew his advantage, 
and did not make a generous use of it. Willy- 
could not bear to be beaten, which was a great 
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fault on his side. Still they continued com- 
panions, and to a certain extent were fiiends, 
though disputes would arise from time to time. 
This growing evil was not likely to lead alto- 
gether to a happy result. 

As they often worked at the same part of 
the quarry, they would discuss how they would 
like to live when they entered the army ; what 
countries they most desired to see, at what 
stations they wished to be placed, to what rank 
they hoped to attain. Robert lent Willy books 
that he and Chai*lotte had received as prizes, 
which were fidl of information about distant 
lands. But if "Willy had not so many books 
of his own, he had his father's stories of many 
adventures by sea, and strange glimpses of 
different countries he had visited; and these 
stories made everything more living and real 
to him than any books he had eyer read. 
He felt almost as if he had seen the blue 
Mediterranean, with its deep blue sky above, 
its richly coloured cities, its capes and head- 
lands, the many-shaped Greek islands, rising 
one behind the other, the broad Atlantic waves, 
the northern icebergs drifting dimly through 
the fog, the dark snowy Canadian forests, the 
gorgeous Indian temples and the dark graceful 
Hindoos, the moimtain passes and hill forts 
fought for so bravely and gained with so much 

F 
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heroism by English soldiers ; — all these things 
Willy longed to feel still more his own, and to 
spend his life among them. He desired ardently 
the opportunity of helping in great deeds, of 
showing courage and devotion, of proving him- 
self worthy to become a hero ; and if his father 
would but let him enlist, he thought the way 
was all plain and open in the path he had 
chosen. So Willy felt more contented in his 
present work, and his whistling sounded cheer- 
fully in the quarry as he thought of the future 
and its bright prospects. 

Harris, being one of the head workmen, 
had the care of various tools and implements 
in the quarry. He called one day to his son, — 
" Robert, you must take that chain to the forge 
to be mended when we leave ofE work, it wants 
a new link put into it, for it isn't safe to use." 
" All right," said Robert ; and work went on 
as usual through the afternoon. 

In the evening, after being slow in collecting 
all the tools, Robert set off home in a hurry ; 
he forgot all about the chain until he was some 
way on his road ; it was so late then he would 
not turn back, it would do just as well the next 
day. The next day being Saturday, the after- 
noon was spent in going to the neighbouring 
town to do some shopping for his mother, and 
by the time he returned the foi^e was closed. 
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It did not matter, he thought, it would do just 
as well on Monday. But that day and several 
others passed by, and the chain was still for- 
gotten. 

Willy, who had been at work close by at the 
time the order was given, inquired one day if 
it had been attended to ; Robert returned some 
evasive answer, which however showed plainly 
that he had never troubled himself any more 
about the matter. " Oh, don't forget it, Bob, 
for it may be dangerous." 

But Kobert thought an old chain could not 
matter much, and laid it aside amongst a heap 
of others. 

He had now left his duty so long undone, 
that he was afraid to mention his neglect to his 
father, who would have reproved him passion- 
ately and violently ; however, he thought he 
could get the chain when unobserved that 
evening, and take it to the forge after dark. 
But this also was found impossible. 

About ten days after ClilEord inquired from 
Harris, if the chains were all in good repair. 
** Oh yes,'* said Harris, " Robert took the only 
one that needed anything, to be mended above 
a week ago." Robert was working near; he 
heard, but did not say that he had foigotten 
his duty, and so the matter was passed over. 
Other parts of the machineiy were also neglected 
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by him. From his fear of his father he ha^ 
fallen into many deceitful underhand ways, and 
whilst aware that he was wrong, he had not 
courage enough to give them up, and had too 
much indolence to wish to take any more trouble 
than he thought necessary. 

There was a pressure of work in the quarry, 
as the stone was required for a large building 
in the county town. A quantity of earth and 
rubbish had to be removed and raised by 
machinery from a fresh bed of stone, and 
Robert and Willy were among the workmen 
employed. Fot some time the work proceeded 
all well, but why did Robert turn pale and 
trembling, as the links of one particular chain 
caught his quick eye ? It was in a very impor- 
tant part of the machinery, — was it giving way, 
was it unsafe ? Yes, the weak links seemed 
already parting. He tried to call, but it was 
too late, he seemed unable to speak. There 
was a creaking, a groaning, a crashing, — stones 
and rubbish were scattered about, and several 
men and boys were hurt. There was a general 
cry of amazement, and nearly all the workmen 
were assembled in the course of a few minutes. 
" What's the matter ? how did it all happen ? 
who is hurt ? " was asked in turns. 

Willy knew nothing more till he saw his 
father's face bending over him pale with fear 
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and anxiety, and asking where he felt hurt. 
He could not say, only he felt he could not 
walk. " Some one fetch the doctor, — and for 
pity's sake, do one of you run on and tell his 
mother, it would well nigh kill her to see 
him brought home this way." 

Some of th9 men carried him home tenderly 
and gently, for the boy was a favourite with 
all. " Ah, it's a bad thing," said the others 
looking after him, " the boy*s lamed for life, I 
doubt." " Poor lad, it's not broken bones ; 
but he's hurt all over, it's a sad pity." " He 
might have been killed on the spot ; how could 
it^ all happen ? It'll go well nigh to break 
jClifford's heart, that I know." 

It was Clifford's duty to see also which of 
the workmen besides were hurt, but when he 
found their injuries were not severe, he hurried 
home after his boy. 

And what was become of Robert 1 He had 
A'ept away, ashamed and afraid to show him- 
self, and carefully concealing a slight hurt he 
had received, till it was discovered at home the 
next day. 

Clifford was determined if possible to find 
out the cause of th3 accident, and after some 
vain attempts the next day to discover the 
truth from Harris, he sent for Robert. His 
questions seemed to bring out nothing, until at 
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lengthy holding the broken chain in his hand, 
he addressed Robert: — "It is plain that this 
chain has never had any fresh link put in 
it. How is that) you never took it, — is 
it not so ? " Bobert could not stand Clifford's 
eye upon him, he tried to stammer out some 
excuse about the forge being shut, — that he 
could not help the accident, that he didn't 
know that was the chain. He could not 
actually tell a falsehood, but he would not 
I'esolve to speak the truth, and his words 
failed. Clifford cast a look on Kobert that he 
never forgot, saying, " I see how it is, and you 
have risked the lives of several men, and nearly 
killed my boy by your neglect; and yet you 
ire too much of a coward to confess ; shame 
upon you, Robert, that you are so false, — take 
yourself out of my sight." Robert turned away, 
he was really grieved that Willy was hurt, but 
he tried to persuade himself the fault was not 
his own ; still he could not entirely silence his 
own conscience, and the reproachful looks and 
remarks cast upon him by some of the men 
were more than he could bear ; he shortly after 
left the quarry, and was seen at work there 
again no more. 

Weeks and months had passed, and Willy 
still lay upon a sick bed, carefully and lovingly 
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nursed by his mother and sister. His limbs 
were not injured, but it seemed as if he would 
never i-ecover from the severe shock of the 
accident, which brought on the illness under 
which he was wasting and fading away. Slowly 
did the boy awake to the consciousness that he 
continued weak and helpless \ he would have 
borne pain manfully, he would have been patient 
in severe illness, but now the hopeless days and 
nights lengthened on and on, without any real 
change for the better, or any promise of amend- 
ment. For a long time he kept up a cheerful 
and hopeful spirit, partly from his own happy 
nature, and partly from his desire to help his 
mother — but there began at length to be times 
when even he gave way. Yet the boy felt all 
the love which was shown him more deeply 
and continually than ever. There was his 
mother's tender care day and night, as she 
cheerfully and uncomplainingly nursed him, 
never letting her spirit fail in his presence, 
though she knew that a great and lasting mis- 
fortune, of which she could not yet tell the full 
extent, had come upon their house. The instant 
he returned from his work, Clifford was by 
Willy's side, never too tired to attend to him, 
or to tell him anything of interest ; sometimes 
carrying him from one room to another, or out 
into the open air, or providing him with books, 
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or little occupations for his hands. " He will 
be stronger in time," he said to himself, "he 
must get well, with all his mother's care of 
him." 

And if Alice had before been his playfellow, 
what a companion she was to him now, always 
ready to wait on him, to look out for his slightest 
wish, to bring him the freshest flowers, to tell him 
the news of the village, to read to him, and to 
amuse him. And though she shed many tears 
over WiHy's helpless state, yet the dark cloud 
of discontent was gone from her heart, since 
she had confessed in her prayers how wrong 
she had been, and would thankfully feel how her 
former wish to leave home had not been granted. 

" Mother was right after all, in saying we can 
sometimes find out the good of having our own 
wills denied us ; if I had had my own wish, I 
should have been far away from home and from 
Willy now, and couldn't have helped to nurse 
him well, and how miserable I should have 
been. And now all that I wanted seems so 
little in compari^n with what has happened ; 
ahd poor father and mother both look so sad 
and careworn, I can't bear to see them, I must 
do all I can to help them." Alice, as she set 
herself cheerfully to work, was thus learning 
good from the evil that had come upon them all, 
and she thought hopefully, " surely Willy must 
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get better in time, and then we shall all be 
happy again." 

But Willy did not seem to get better, and 
the mother*s heart trembled with fear lest there 
should be one of those dark mysteries of life 
approaching, to which there is nothing to 
answer, but to act the words " Thy Will be 
done." 

Robert had never been near the cottage to 
inquire after Willy ; it was easy to account for 
this at first, but as time passed on the neglect 
appeared to Willy very strange, and at length 
very unkind. But nobody spoke of it, indeed 
every one seemed to avoid Robert's name 
before him, which told Willy that all knew 
how much he was to blame for the accident. 
Was it to be wondered at if there was a bitter 
feeling in Willy's heart against the false friend 
who had caused the damage, and who had now 
deserted him 1 " If he would but only come to 
see me," he thought, "and say he is sorry, but 
instead of that he never comes near me." 

"Has Robert ever been to ask about me, 
Alice ? " 

" No, deai%" she said with the tears in her 
eyes. But the question still came again day 
after day, and met with the same answer ; till 
at length she said one day after a long pause, — 
" Robert can't come, Willy dear." 
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" Why, what do you mean, Alice 1 " 

" He isn't here," she said timidly. 

" Where is he then ? - what do you mean f — 
what has become of him ? " 

** He — he went away." 

" Where, what is he doing i " 

"Oh, don't ask, dear, he's gone away some- 
where." 

" What for ? " said Willy almost sternly, 
"you had better tell me than go on in that 
way." 

After much hesitation, and almost stopped 
by crying, Alice said Robert had left home, 
and was enlisted in Lieutenant Mansfield's 
regiment. 

"What?" said Willy with a sort of groan, 
" Robert enlisted, he who didn't care for it as 
I do, — he gone, without a word too ; oh, it's 

too much to bear 1 cannot " and he 

turned away, and Alice saw him shaking and 
sobbing. 

"Oh, Willy dear," she said, putting her 
arms round him, " I oughtn't to have told you ; 
but pray don't cry so, — oh, how I wish I hadn't, 
— but you asked me to." 

He gave her no answer, but continued crying 
bitterly. Alice reproached herself for letting 
Willy know the secret that had been kept 
from him until now, and after trying in vain to 
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comfort him, she called her mother, who soothed 
and quieted him after a time. Broken words 
had come out, which Willy uttered as if wrung 
from him by severe pain, — "it was hard, — ^it 
was cruel, — and to think of Robert, he going, 
and I lying here, and all Robert's doing." 

" Hush, hush, my boy, we must bear God's 
Will, — don't think of Robert," she whispered ; 
and Willy felt his mother's tears falling upon 
him, as she folded him in her arms. 

He grew calmer, but all the evening and for 
several days he was sad and silent, or at times 
so irritable that he appeared quite changed 
from the patient invalid he had been before. 
** Go and sit with Willy, Alice, I'll just put on 
my bonnet, and ask Mr. Lawrence to come and 
talk to him, that may do him good." 

She told Mr. Lawrence all about Willy's 
distress, adding, ** perhaps. Sir, he may open 
his mind to you freely, if you 11 talk to him 
with none of us by." She was right, Willy 
found it easier to talk to a friend like Mr. 
Lawrence, who was not so closely concerned in 
his sufferings ; he could not bear to distress his 
father and mother, and now the feelings which 
he had long kept back with difficulty came out 
in a full stream. The hearing of Robert's 
becoming a soldier had brought before him the 
truth about himself; that life, which he had 
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SO ardently desired, was not to be his ; every- 
thing was changed, he was ever to be weak and 
helpless. Why did he live, why did not he die, 
when he was so injured ? Then came out bitter 
angry feelings against Robert, who had gone to 
enjoy himself; never once coming to see him, 
never even sending a message to say he was 
sorry. 

" I should never have done so, I think, Sir ; 
and now it seems as if that bitterness is added 
to losing the thing I longed for more than any 
thing else in the world ; — all snatched away, 
and given to another, who didn't half care 
for it.'' 

Mr. Lawi'ence let him talk without interrup- 
tion till the tide of grief was somewhat ex- 
hausted, and then said gently, " Willy, all this 
might have happened without any neglect on 
Robert's part ; such accidents, you know, have 
been heard of in the quarry very often without 
any one being to blame ; but, however brought 
about in your case, it has happened, and it's 
God's Will that you have this trial to bear. 

" I do not make less of Robert's fault by 
saying this, and you must not imagine I think 
lightly of it ; but your concern is with what you 
have to bear ; that is your part, and I think it 
is the easier of the two after all." 

" Oh, Sir ! " exclaimed Willy. 
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" Do you think you would wish to change 
places with Kohert; with the consciousness, 
which must come, of having injured another, 
to whom you had been boimd by the ties of 
early companionship ; would you wish to bear 
this, — do you think ? " 

Willy made no answw, he felt that this was 
true^ 

** But I think you had better not talk any 
more of this just now ; let me read to you a 
little ; perhaps it may quiet you." 

After a time, Mr. Lawrence turned to that 
passage where the two sons of Zebedee came with 
their mother to our Lord, asking to sit on His 
right hand, and His left, in His kingdom. He 
paused, and then said gently ; " Now, Willy, do 
you suppose they wished this merely for the 
grandeur of the thing, or that they connected 
with it the idea of doing great works and 
noble actions, and of showing their Master's 
goodness and glory in the world? " 

" I should think most likely they did, Sir." 

"So do I, Willy ; I should think it was a 
mixed feeling to begin with, as so many things 
are. There might be very high and noble 
thoughts, there might be self-devotion to a 
certain extent, mixed, perhaps, with a great 
deal of pride. I think you may often have felt 
much in this way, Willy, about going into the 
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army, full of right and earnest feeling, and 
eager desire to do your duty. 

" You remember how our Lord answered 
them : * Ye know not what ye ask ; are ye 
able to di'ink of the cup that I shall drink of, 
and to be baptized with the baptism that I 
am baptized with?' Their answer was, *We 
are able ; ' and no doubt they meant it truly. 
But this led to no further promise for them 
of greatness, of splendour in earth or heaven, 
but simply — *Ye shall indeed drink of my 
cup, and be baptized with the baptism that I 
am baptized with ; ' and nothing further. How 
they must learn to lay aside all their brightest 
dreams, their most cherished desires, and to 
follow instead all that seemed most dreary and 
hopeless in the footsteps of their Master. 

" And what was the path marked out for the 
two? For the one a constant unwearied work 
of showing his Master's love, to the enl of a 
long life. But it was not so to be with the 
other. When the sword of Herod divided the 
bi-others, and the young St. James ended his 
life by martyrdom, might it not appear to him, 
and to those who sorrowed for him, that he 
could have worked much more for his Master, 
have shown the power of the divine love and 
teaching, if his own life had been prolonged? 
Might it not have seemed to many^ with him 
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also, as with the first martyr Stephen, that 
his course was only just begun, that his work 
was incomplete t 

"And so it often is still, dear Willy, there 
is many a young life which seemed full of 
promise for good, which is cut short before its 
purpose seems to us fulfilled : we cannot say 
why it is, but if it is our Father* s Will to call 
those young ones who have given their hearts 
to their Lord Christ, to follow him with a 
different kind of life from that which they ex- 
pected, shall we murmur at His choice marked 
out for them, — even if their work is to be 
henceforth in another life? He says to you, 
Willy, * Follow me now^ weak and ill, and 
helpless as you are ; ' and if He appoints the 
way for you through suffering and privation, 
set it before you that it is still His way, if you 
bear it rightly." 

Willy could make no answer, and Mr. Law- 
rence went on : — 

" Had you been able to enter the army, you 
must have obeyed all orders, whether they 
appeared to you right or not ; a soldier has 
no choice. At times the rules might have 
appeared wrong to you ; would not that have 
been a trouble to your mind 1 " 

" Yes, Sir, if it ever should happen." 

"You are bound for ever as the soldier of 
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One whose orders are always right ; when you 
disobey them it is you who do the wrong, it is 
you who are not fighting for the truth and the 
right. But was flis way easy ? had He no suf- 
fering, no struggle, no grievous pain of body 
and spirit ) Was there not for Him darkness 
and sorrow, and anguish, that brought out the 
words, *0h, my Father! if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not my 
will, but Thine be done ? ' Try and look to 
your Lord who knows your trial, and away 
from your trouble ; cry to Him in that spirit, 
and I doubt not, my boy, that in time He will 
send strength and peace to your heart/' 

And kneeling down by the sick boy's couch', 
Mr. Lawrence prayed that Willy might bear 
his trial rightly, and be led through it by His 
Heavenly Father, and made happy with that 
peace which passeth understanding. 



CHAPTER V. 

" (Sibt n$ t^b bag am bailg bnab." 

If thou art poor and needy, weak and low, 
And askest where thy children shall find bread. 
Turn thee to One who all thy needs doth know, 
"Without whose care no living thing is fed. 

If thou art rich, and storest plenteous wealth, 
Nor dreamest of the lack of daily food. 
Unless He gives thy soul and body health, 
Thou starvest in the fulness of all good. 

" Why, what's jbhe matter to-day, Jenny 1 " said 
Alice, as Jenny Pryce with a tear-stained face 
came slowly down* the lane to fetch a can of 
water from the pump. Jenny set down her 
can, and covered her face with her apron with- 
out speaking. 

" What is it, dear 1 — is there anything wrong 
at home 1 '' 

" Oh, father's bad, you know," sobbed Jenny. 

** Is he worse 1 " 

" No, not that ; but he's been bad so long, 
you know." 

o 
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'' I thought he was a little better yesterday^ 
wasn't he f Your mother told me so." 

" Yes, a little," but Jenny still cried on. 

She was rather a weak-spirited girl, and 
Alice herself felt too down-hearted to be able to 
say much that was comforting ] but she put her 
arms round Jenny s neck saying, ^* Well, let us 
hope, dear, he'll go on getting a little better, and 
get well by degrees.'* Then she helped to fill 
the can of water, and by the time that was 
done, Jenny's sobs had quieted, and the cause of 
her grief was more plainly told. 

Father had been ill pretty nearly eight weeks 
with rheumatic fever, there were no wages, and 
the club money was all out. Charley and Jack 
couldn't keep all the family, though they were 
big boys out at work; they must be fed on 
what they earned, and the rest didn't know- 
where to look for food, from one day to another. 
They had nothing in the house for dinner, and 
she didn't know when there would be any. 

^* Mother tries to keep it from father, that he 
may have the best, but he finds out sometimes, 
and then he frets toa Doctor's been to-day, 
and he scolded mother because we were too close 
in the house, he said it was crammed full enough 
to make us ill." 

One part of this Alice could do something at 
least to amend. " Come in, Jenny, and get a 
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warm by the fire, and you shall have something 
to eat while you tell me." 

The doctor had come early that morning to 
see Pryoe, and found him very weak and full of 
pain. It happened for once that everything 
was in disorder ; the house was without a fire, 
for no money had come in all the last week, and 
whilst the landlord was claiming the unpaid 

rent, they could not buy coals. Doctor H 

told Mrs. Pryce she neglected her husband, and 
that he would never get better unless she pro- 
vided him with more warmth and food. Poor 
Mrs. Pryce knew it was unjust to accuse her of 
n^lect, and she broke out into some angry 
expressions, only kept in check by the presence 
of her sick husband. 

" It's all very well for you, sir, that have 
everything you want, and can stop at home and 
lie in bed if you're sick, and can drive about in 
your own carriage — it's all very well for you, 
sir, to tell me I neglect my husband, which is 
as false as it can be, — but where 's the money to 
come from?" 

"Well, well, Mrs. Pryce, I only say he must 
have something more if he's to get well. Here, 
I'll give him an order for some meat from the 
parish ; come down and get me a pen and ink, 
we won't talk to Pryce any more now." 

The doctor might have said he could no more 

G 2 
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stop at home when he was ill than Pryce, as 
long as he could get about, and that he was also 
working for his living ; but he good-naturedly 
took no notice and walked down stairs. 

He looked round the cottage room while Mrs. 
Pryoe was hunting for a pen. 

" Who sleeps there 1 ** he said, pointing to a 
mattress in a comer. 

" There, sir ?— the girls." 

" Why do you put them there — do you want 
them also to get rheumatic fever ? What can 
you mean by setting them to sleep on a damp 
brick floor 1 '' 

"We are full, sir," said Mrs. Pryoe, now 
melting into tears, " weVe no room for all ; 
there's the big boys you know ; and then the 
little ones make too much noise to be in 
father's room, and we shouldn't think them safe 
down here." 

" Why don't you send them to a neighbour's f* 

" We don't like to ask ; they've all children 
of their own. Besides, it's handy to have them 
here ; I want their help with so many little ones 
the first thing in the morning," 

" What a senseless woman ; " thought the 
doctor. "Well, I tell you how it will be — 
you'll have them ill too upon your hands ; but 
if you can provide for them and pay for them, I 
suppose that's your look out, if you like it best." 
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" I'm sure I can't pay any more doctor's bills," 
she said with indignation. '^ I don't know where 
to turn for food from one day to another." 

" What will you do then ? " said the doctor, 
after a pause. 

'' Indeed, sir, I'm sometimes almost ready to 
run away ; what with sickness and want of food 
and clothes, I don't know what to do. I 
can't bear to see children starved, and the 
boys must be fed, but that takes all the money 
they bring." Poor Mrs. Pryce went on talking 
very hurriedly, till she went ojffi into another cry. 
" Though to be sure people say it's very wicked 
to complain, and not to trust that our Heavenly 
Father who feeds the fowls of the air will also 
feed us." 

The doctor had his hand on the door, but he 
stopped once more. " But, my good woman, the 
fowls don't get food without taking the trouble 
of picking it up, and no more can we expect to 
do so. If you are so many at home, are there 
no more that can go out to work, or help in 
some other way 1 I thought you had two older 
girls, why don't you send them to service?" 

" Oh, sir, I couldn't spare them both ; they're 
so useful, I couldn't do without them ; besides, 
they are twins, and they've never been separated 
in their lives ; " and here poor Mrs. Pryce began 
to cry again. 
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" Well," said Doctor H , " you know best ; 

but Fd rather separate them than leave them to 
starve. Let me see the children." 

She called them. " How old are they — twelve 
or thirteen?" 

" Oh no, sir, between fifteen and sixteen." 

"Well, they are little things, — that one is 
the strongest, I see, however," he said, pointing 
to Polly ; " now I'll tell you what, Mrs. Pryce, 
my wife wants a girl for a few weeks, what do 
you say to letting her come to us ? she's used to 
children, and I know you've taught her to work^ 
and she'll get her food and be warm, and 
perhaps better times may come soon." 

After some deliberation, and glancing from 
one to the other of the twins, Mrs. Pryce 
thought she had better accept the offer, provided 
her husband had no objection. The result of 
the consultation was, that Mrs. Pryce settled 
that Polly should be ready to go with the doctor 
when he called again in two days. 

Jenny had begun to get warm with the fire 
and the food while she told her story ; and at 
the end Alice asked her what Polly said to 
the plan for her going. 

" Oh, she's quite pleased to go and help to 
earn her living, only she'd like to take me 
with her, for we've never been separated a day 
in all our lives. I shouldn't mind so much. 
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Alice, if I could work and earn my bread too, 
but then you see they say I'm not strong, and 
so I must stay at home ; but it does seem so hard 
to stop and do nothing when food is wanted s6 
badly." And Jenny s tears ran down her cheeks 
again. 

** Don't fret, dear," said Alice kindly, '' I don't 
see what your mother could do without you, 
with so many : for you do work at home ; why 
there are all the boys and the little ones to look 
after, and to wash and bake and mend for all, 
and your father to nurse too. . She couldn't do 
without somebody till little Nelly and the baby 
are bigger." 

" Perhaps," said Jenny, doubtfully ; but then 
she cried again, for after all, it was the parting 
with her twin sister that she really thought of 
the most, and that could not be put aside. 

At this moment a gentle voice called from the 
next room, '' Alice, come here, and bring Jenny 
with you ; I've heard some of what you say, and 
I want to see her." 

Jenny came in timidly, she had not seen 
Willy for a long time ; he sat propped up in a 
chair, with an open book before him, and an 
untouched plate beside him on the table. He 
looked so changed from the Willy she had 
known formerly, that she could hardly bring 
out her words to ask shyly how he was to-day. 
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" Much as usual, thank you. You are hungry, 
Jenny — here eat this bit of cake for me/' he 
said, pushing the plate to her ; ^' no, take it, 
I can't eat all the good things they send 
me. 

Jenny blushed, and hung back, but at length 
she consented to take it for one of the little ones. 

" Your father is still laid up, isn't he 1" 

" Yes, he can't eat." 

'' Bring me the eggs, Alice, from that shelf." 

" There are only two," she said. 

" Bring them here. Now Jenny, take them 
to your father from me. Mr. Lawrence sent 
them to me, and I am sure he would not mind 
Pryce having them instead ; no, — take them like 
a good girl, and come again to-morrow for 
another. You may be oQ. now, and say I hope 
your father will be about before long." 

Jenny always remembered Willy s kindness 
aild spoke of it years after, when she had more 
opportunity for repaying it than at present. 

" Oh dear," thought Alice, after she was gone, 
'* what a number of things seem to depend 
upon our getting our daily bread; for it isn't 
only the working hard, and often at very dis- 
agreeable things, which is all very well, so long 
as you are well and strong ; but when there's 
illness, and more things wanted, and less coming 
in, it is hard work indeed. And then there's 
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the pain of being separated and sorry, and the 
giving up what you would like. They are all 
half starved at their house, and their father's 
ill ; and so Folly has to go away and work, and 
Jenny to stop at home when she doesn't wish 
it ; and all for what we call * daily bread.' We 
may well need to ask for it in our prayers ; but 
I'm sure gentlefolks can't understand what it 
means, when they say the words." And then 
she thought how much better off they were than 
the Pryces, even with Willy's long illness and 
the loss of his wages ; ** for somehow he never 
wanted for anything— if mother didn't get it for 
him, it seemed to come somehow." 

And her eyes filled with tears, and her face 
flushed with gratitude as she thought yet more, 
" It's all so very wonderful, not only about daily 
bread; but we seem to have so many things 
sent us by kind friends, just as we want 
them." 

Mr. Lawrence was a poor man, but he pro- 
vided such little luxuries as he could procure 
for Willy ; and often his own dinner was left 
untasted until he had carried a small portion to 
try to tempt the sick boy's appetite. 

" My master will never be a rich man," said 
the cook, ** he gives away so much ; " but she did 
not consider that his goodness and kindness to 
those who were in need, and the love he 
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received in return, were better than riches that 
could be counted. 

Yet, if Alice could have looked over his 
shoulder, and seen a letter that caused the vicar 
some trouble the next morning, she would have 
lesumt that gentlefolks, as thej are called, 
can also feel much anxiety about their daily 
bread. 

The letter began thus — 

" You must not think me ungrateful, dear 
uncle, that I cannot at present accept your most 
kind ofEer of making my home with you during 
my husband's absence. 

" But when Henry was called away so sud- 
denly to Canada, the cost of his outfit was 
more than he could well afford, and it was 
with great difficulty that we could keep out of 
debt, 

" You know that at the same time our dear 
little baby was so ill, that I was obliged to give 
up the thought of going with him, as the voyage 
might have killed her; and consequently he 
arranged to take on our lodgings at a cheaper 
rate for six months, so that I am bound to keep 
them on until May. There is of course a large 
doctor s bill for my little one, which I shall 
have some difficulty in paying. I have asked 
Mr. Kussell to wait a little, which he most 
kindly will do, but he is also a poor man, with 
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a large family, and I cannot bear the necessity 
of malring such a request. I do not know when 
I can receive any money from Henry, but I 
have, I hope, found an expedient which may 
keep us going for the present. Within a few 
doors of our lodgings, there is a school for little 
girls, and I am engaged to go and teach music 
there for several hours every day. I felt very 
proud and very shy, when I offered my services ; 
but they were accepted, I am thankful to say ; 
and I thought with gratitude of the dear uncle 
who had never spared himself in pains or 
expense, to give me a good education. You see 
T shall now put it to the proof. I gave my first 
lesson a week ago; it has been very drudging 
work, and veiy tiresome and slow the children 
are ; but it is earning money for my baby, and 
I do not mind work, you know, so long as my 
health keeps good. It is in fact earning our 
daily bread, send never did I understand before 
so thoroughly what it was to ask for it in the 
way that so many thousands do, and that we all 
ought to do. Perhaps it is well to have this 
experience, for I feel I only go on from day to 
day, and so long as my child is not injured by it 
I can receive it thankfully, but it would be hard 
to see our little one in want. Charlotte is a 
good kind girl, and looks after baby nicely 
while I am teaching, with the promise to call 
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me in a moment if anything goes wrong. I 
cannot say I am free from anxiety, for I am 
afraid every day of being asked to pay some 
tradesman's bill that I may have overlooked, 
and while things are so dear as they are this 
winter, everybody is in want of money; and 
many who are really much better off than I am 
are complaining of their losses. The time, how- 
ever, for receiving the Dividend from the D 

Bank is not far ofi, and I look forward to its 
making me at ease in a very short time." 
In a few weeks Edith wrote again 
" Yes, as you say, the payuient I receive for 
these children is very trifling, and the labour is 
very considerable. Besides, I am not so strong 
as I could wish, and my lessons now usually end 
with violent headache, so that I sometimes 
doubt if I can continue them. 

''Yet I have reason more than ever for wishing 
to work to the utmost, for want seems coming 
closer and closer, and to-day I hear that the 

D Bank has stopped payment. What can 

I do 1 all our little property is in the hands of 
the partners, and before Henry can read my last 
letter, we may have lost everything. How- 
ever, I do not mean to talk of evils beforehand, 
I can just get on as it is : I ought rather to be 
thankful that in answer to my prayer, * Give 
us day by day our daily bread,' I have had the 
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strength so far to work for it ; while the work 
by which I could gain it seemed almost put into 
my hands, and so long as this is the case, for 
what ought I to wish ? So be thankful with me^, 
dear uncle, that matters are not worse." 

Mr. Lawrence shook his head gravely over 
the letter, " I told her she would marry to live 
in poverty, but that wouldn't stop her. The only 
thing that would have kept the dear girl would 
been been if I had told her to stay and look 
after me while I lived ; but that wouldn't do. 
Well, well, I must see what I can do, — any- 
how she mustn't want for what I can send 
her." 

He was a poor man, but he always said, 
" Edith is my child ; my only reason for saving 
would be that she might have a little when I'm 
gone ; but if she must have it now beforehand, 
no matter." A few pounds that he could spare 
with difficulty were at once sent to her, and Cook 
said the parson lived more closely than ever in 
his own house, and would soon starve himself 
to death. Meanwhile Edith was working on 
with trust and thankfulness ; her uncle's money 
kept her from real want, and she wrote that she 
hoped to repay him all at some future day ; and 
then turned with gratitude to the thought of 
those many mercies she could not repay, the 
things needful for soul and body ; which were 
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included in the petition, ' Give us this day our 
daily bread.' 

Alice read this extract from her book at 
night : 

" What were the use of a world full of bread 

if man could not know how to reach out his 

hands to receive it, to make use of it, if the 

food so taken did not nourish him, did not supply 

him with strength and daily renewed powers % 

Is not the receiving of every ordinary meal, the 

comfort of an appetite when in health, the 

being able to meet its want day by day, the 

strength restored by wholesome food, — are not 

these some of the most ordinary, the most 

needful gifts') and even in receiving which we 

are ready to forget, or think little of the Giver ; 

not considering that these make up one of the 

many wonders of life, of what we call Nature, 

one of the daily miracles that are so continually 

going on around us." 



CHAPTER VI. 

" '^nb forgtbt rxB am trtspa08e0, as bt iaxfjiibt i^tm 
t^nt trtspass against xt$" 

When in deep penitence for all thy sin, 

Thou sittest weeping at the Masters feet, 

Until thou hear the voice of pardon sweet 

Unto the marriage supper call thee in, 

Let not thy brother's wrongs within thy memory live ; 

If thou wouldst be forgiven, thou also must forgive. 

There was many a weary hour for Willy to 
spend in the coming year. Not that he was 
ever idle when he could work, on gave way to 
his weakness easily ; on the contrary he set 
himself with all his strength, to do that which 
was within his powers. He wrote for his father, 
he carefully copied his accounts, he read many 
hooks, and studied in every way to improve his 
mind. He used his hands in making models in 
ornamental stone, which were sold at the little 
town a few miles distant ; so that he felt he 
was heginning to earn a little towards gaining 
his livelihood. 
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" You're as good as a clerk to me, my boy," 
Clifford would say in an encouraging way; 
" you save me a great deal of trouble, and you 
write out the accounts now better than I do." 
His father's approval was his best consolation ; 
still there were times when he could find no 
comfort. He could never forget the past and 
its longings, its bright anticipations, and his 
future life was a dreary contrast to all he had 
ever thought, or expected it would be. It was 
at such times that his heart became full of 
bitter feelings against Kobert, whose careless- 
ness had caused his misfortune ; and sometimes 
his thoughts found utterance in words. His 
mother would usually check him or soothe him 
into silence ; for she said truly he was only 
injuring his own mind by dwelling on the sub- 
ject. Alice was not always wise, poor child, 
though she was always a most affectionate 
sister ; but it is not easy for the young to con- 
trol their feelings, when a great injury has been 
done to one who is dearly loved, even if that 
injury was not intended. 

Robert's habitual and indolent carelessness, 
combined with his want of truth, had brought 
about the accident, — and Alice did not spare 
him. But it did "Willy no good; for bitter 
thoughts grew upon him more and more, and 
destroyed his peace. Yet he felt he was wrong, 
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he was indnlging feelings which, although he 
did not speak of them openly, he was ashamed 
to acknowledge even to himself. 

Was it this that crimsoned his pale cheek ; did 
he really wish for some punishment to befall 
Robert, something that would teach him what 
suffering was? "I shall never be well," he 
thought, *^ and there is he successful and with 
everything he can wish for, but never heeding, 
never sorry for what he has done." 

He was in this unhappy state of mind when 
one day he was almost startled by a visit from 
Mr. Lawrence. Willy did not receive him with 
his usual pleasure, he was silent, and seemed 
scarcely capable of giving his attention to any- 
thing. 

His flushed face and downcast eyes were so 
unlike the cheerful eagerness with which he 
usually greeted his kind friend, that it was 
plain to see he was restless and unhappy. 

"Why, Willy, you don't look like yourself 
to-day ; what is the matter, are you more ill 
than usual 1 " 

" No, Sir, thank you." 

" You look tired, as if you wanted rest." 

"No, Sir, it isn't that. I want work I believe." 

" Yes, work that you can do, — well and good. 
But I'm afraid .that it's for what you cannot do 
that you are fretting." 

H 
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" Perhaps, Sir; and yet it isn't that exactly." 

" Can't you tell me what it is 1 Perhaps I can 
help you, "Willy, I see you are in some trouble." 

'* Trouble enough, Sir, and life-long trouble 
too, — at least so I think." 

'^ And if it should be so, I feel sure you have 
been bravely striving and fighting against it 
for many months, and I thought your efforts 
and prayers for strength and submission had 
brought their blessing and peace. Surely it 
has been so.'' 

Mr. Lawrence soon saw there was a struggle 
going on in his mind, and that he could do little 
good without coming nearer the real cause of 
his change in spirit. 

At length Willy confessed the bitter feelings 
that were at war in his heart; and how his 
vain longings for health and strength, and the 
power of working, all roused angry feelings, 
which vented themselves against Kobert. 

Mr. Lawrence heard him very patiently, and 
then said very gravely, — "Willy, I am very 
sorry for what you tell me, though it is better I 
should know it, I think. I had certainly 
thought you were fighting bravely to do your 
duty, and often you have done it manfully ; but 
if this really is the state of your mind, there 
can be no peace, no happiness, and no strength 
in duty." 
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" I know, Sir, I can't do anything as I should ; 
I can hardly try." 

"And you let this feeling of anger be the 
one feeling that ovBigrows your heart ; in this 
way destroying your 0¥^ powers, taking away 
your comfort, and turning your mind aside from 
all higher and purer objects. And the con- 
sequence is you have put on yourself a heavier 
load than you had before. "Would it cure your 
pain to hear that Bobert met with misfortune, 
or that he feels you cherish unforgiving bitter- 
ness against him 1 " 

Willy did not speak in answer. 

" Can you bear to carry this feeling in your 
prayers, to bring it before God, and tell Him 
you have not forgiven another for the harm he 
did you by accident 1 Is this the spirit Chris- 
tians should have one towards another 1 Was ' 
this the spirit of our Lord, or that he taught 
tons?" 

Willy allowed he was wrong, he was miser- 
able, but it was hard to struggle on against 
such thoughts. 

" Willy," said Mr. Lawrence kindly, " you 
have done it before, and you will do it again I 
know, if you continue to seek for strength 
where you have done before. Wait, Alice, a 
little,'' he said, as she opened the door, " we 
have not quite done talking." 

H 2 
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" What was it all about 1 " she thought ; "Mr. 
Lawrence looked quite strange, and Willy so 
unhappy ; *' she wished she could have heard. 
But it was well she did not know all Mr. 
Lawrence said, for she could not have borne it. 
She was obliged to wait as patiently as she 
could, until after a long half hour Mr. Lawrence 
gently opened the door. He spoke so kindly 
yet sadly to her mother of Willy, that Alice 
crept out of the room. "I will go and take 
him a cup of tea,'' she said, "he must want it.'* 

She paused with her hand on the latch, at 
the sound of broken words in Willy's voice ; she 
only heard — ^*help me, help me to forgive 
him," and turned away to wait a few minutes 
longer. There were tears in Willy's eyes which 
he turned away to hide, but Alice sat down 
beside him with her arm round his neck, and 
kissed him as she said — " I heard something of 
what you said ; Willy dear, don't mind me ; — 
do take some tea, for you must want something," 
and she pushed the cup towards him. 

But Willy turned round to her, and said, 
" Alice, I am going to ask you not to speak of 
Bobert unless you can do it kindly ; it will be 
best for us both, dear — will you try 1 " 

That night Willy lay awake long, with many 
thoughts crowding into his mind. Was it 
waking or dreaming at length, that he seemed 
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to look back upon a pleasant road with shady 
trees, and sunny valleys, and soft green fields 
full of spring flowers, in which children played "l 
Straight on it went, farther and farther back, 
disappearing in the blue distance. He turned 
his face the other way, and before him was 
a path, stony, and steep, and short. What 
came after) In his effoits to see he fairly 
roused himself. Was it something that had 
happened and he had seen, was it something 
Mr. Lawrence had said to him, that brought 
the thoughts to him t The bright sunny road 
was his past life, which lay behind him ; and 
the path to come, what was that f 

Then Willy thought of life, and then of 
death, not as a vague awful mystery ; but as a 
certain and a real thing which he must face 
some day, and perhaps before long. 

All alone he seemed to stand on the verge, 
with a sense that he alone must answer for 
all his doings; he was no longer a child, 
he was growing into a man. Slowly the 
bitter feelings of the past days unveiled 
themselves, and he felt lost and shaken 
with them. "How can I meet that hour, 
with such thoughts in my mind?" He 
was helpless, unarmed, wandering ; the earth 
seemed fading away under his feet; all 
passing events, pains and pleasures, seemed 
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nothing to the question, ''what had he done 
with his life 1 " Had he been sinless, had he 
been perfect, was there not even now some- 
thing in his heart that made him tremble with 
fear, and kept him back from, calling to his 
Father f 

An answer seemed to say — ^You who have been 
called a Christian, and broiight up in that faith 
from childhood, you who have done well in some 
ways, who cannot plead ignorance or neglect in 
your teaching, — is an angry spirit against one 
who harmed you in carelessness going to hold 
you back in your pride from that forgiveness 
and peace and courage which your Almighty 
Father alone can give 9 You, who have thought 
you lov^d the name of Christ, cannot you lay 
down your anger before you pray? K you 
still wish to keep your hatred, if it is dearer 
to you than aught besides, take it for your 
portion, and give up the love of Christ. 

Then Willy's heart was stirred within him, 
.as if -he called out, '' Ko, no, never may that 
be I " and he wept tears of deep penitence and 
sorrow ; and as he thought of the Saviour 
dying for man and saying, ''Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do," he 
seemed to lay down all his burthen of anger and 
bitterness at the foot of the cross; and re- 
pentant and broken to wait there, feeling 
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only what his Lord had done for him. How 
could he bear to be asked the question, 
** Shouldest not thou have had compassion 
on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity 
on thee 1 " Could he answer it 1 What was the 
one small act of Robert's carelessness in com- 
parison with all he must now think of about 
himself; how far, how immeasurably far was 
he from holiness, from perfection, from entire 
trust in God ? What had Robert's home been 1 
What had been his teaching from example ¥ 
"What should I have been in his place," he 
thought. " Has his father been such as mine, 
either in word or deed, or love ? " It was true 
his mother loved him, but foolishly, weakly, 
blindly; between her petting and concealing 
his faults, and his father's hardness, he had 
grown cowardly, deceitful, and had lost even 
the wish or spirit to do better. 

Yet Willy had loved him, and often tried to 
put him in a better way. He would try to love 
him still, to do something for him if he could 
even now ; — and then came an earnest prayer 
that he might forgive Robert's neglect in the 
things in which he had hurt him, knowing 
and not knowing, that he might forgive entirely, 
as he hoped to be forgiven. 

When his mother came into the room late in 
the morning she found Willy sleeping quietly ; 
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she knelt for a few minntes by his bed, to watch 
the beauty of his fair face lying back against 
the pillow, with the expression of one who was 
sad yet at peace, humbled but exalted j of 
one who had gone through a conflict and had 
conquered. 



CHAPTER YII. 



'' §inb Itair ns not ivAa Umpvition- 



ft 



In the fflad brightness of our early youth, 
Unheeded are uie snares that round us lie ; 
When falsehood lures us, and the path of truth 
Looks blank and joyless to the da^led eye. 

And In ripe age our hearts themselves assail us 
• With doubts and strife, with weariness and pain ; 
Oh, Father ! let Thy guiding hand not fail us. 
But lead us in the narrow way again. 

It was from Charlotte's letters that the prin- 
cipal accounts came of Robert Harris, for he 
wrote little to either of his parents. But from 
the beginning his sister'sent a very bright pic- 
ture. It was said that he had learnt his drill 
very quickly, and had gained credit for this ; 
he looked very handsome in his uniform, and 
he liked his work. The sergeant praised him, 
and said he would make an excellent soldier ; 
he seemed quite a favourite with his com- 
panions, besides being approved by his officers. 
In short, everything promised so well, that 
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for a time even Harris was satisfied. '^ It was 
plain/' he said, " that Kobert was in the right 
line, and was going to succeed in Hfe." Mrs. 
Harris said that was certain, he was so hand- 
some and so clever, like all her children. 
After a time, however, they heard less about 
their son, which was natural enough, as Char- 
lotte did not see so much of her brother as 
when he first joined the regiment. Whether 
Robert was himself satisfied, or how he felt 
in his own heart, no one ever heard. He was 
not fond of writing, and his letters were few 
and short j he had occasionally made an in- 
quiiy after Willy, but that was all the fee ing 
he had expressed. 

There was no very frequent intercourse be- 
tween the Cliffords and any of the Harris 
family, and Mrs. Clifford was always rather 
shy of approaching the house ; but, as she was 
returning from market one day she called, in 
order to leave a message from Alice to Char- 
lotte. It was soon evident that Mrs. Harris 
was in a very bad humour, and did not want 
anybody in her house that afternoon. She 
nearly shut the door in Mrs. Clifford's face, 
who, in rather a timid voice, asked, " Would 
you be so good as to give Alice's message next 
time you write 1 " 

Mrs. Harris opened the door wide, saying 
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hastily, "Come in, Mrs. Clifford; you*d best 
read that letter, you can tell me if that's a 
letter from a lady — I don't call that acting 
like one." 

Mrs. Clifford read in surprise : — 

" Dear Mrs. Harris, — It is with very great 
pain that I take the step about which I am 
now going to write to you, and I am afraid it 
will be a very serious disappointment to you, 
as it is to me ; but after much consideration I 
have settled to send Charlotte home." 

" Oh dear ! " exclaimed Mrs. Clifford, " I aw 
soiTy, that is a pity." 

" There, read on," said Mrs. Harris ; " you'll 
see if that's acting like a lady, sending my 
daughter home, and taking away her character 
like that." 

The letter continued : — "I have no fault to 
find with Charlotte ; on the contrary, she has 
been most kind to baby, and very attentive to 
me ; so that I must assure you I am not in any 
way displeased with her. But the fact is this : 
there is a sergeant in the regiment who has 
been paying her a great deal more attention 
than is good for her ; and though he is a man 
in a good position, his character is not to be 
trusted, and some of the officers allow that 
they feel no confidence in him. I felt that I 
could not let this go on without telling her 
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mother, and, after doubting for some days 
whether I should be satisfied in merely men- 
tioning the facts to you, I think you will agree 
I have done the best thing for Charlotte in 
parting with her. I will do all I can to get 
her a good place ; she deserves a better one and 
higher wages than I can give, and any lady 
may receive from me an excellent character of 
her. My only fear is that Charlotte is already 
too fond of Sergeant Black for her own happi- 
ness, as she did not at all like my speaking to 
her on the subject. But I must repeat again, 
that I have no serious fault to find with her, 
and I trust she will always continue to look 
upon me as one of her best friends." 

"There, you see," said Mrs. Harris, "isn't 
it, as I said, tinning Charlotte off, and sending 
her home in that way ? It's shameful ! " 

"Well, Fm not sure but what Mrs. Mans- 
field is right," answered Mrs. Clifford, rather 
timidly, 

" Bight ! do you call it right to take away 
my daughter's character, and send her home in 
disgrace ? How would you like your own to be 
served in that way ] " 

" Indeed, I think I would rather under such 
circumstances have her sent home to me. Be- 
sides, you see, she says she will give Charlotte 
an excellent " 
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" Oh ! that's all stuff," broke in Mrs. Harris, 
angrily ; " why poor Charlotte's heart-broken : 
it's all spite ; and what business has she to 
prevent my daughter's making a good marriage 
if she likesy such a fine-looking young woman 
as she is I " 

'' I do not see that you can- tell that it would 
be a good marriage even if it came to that ; 
I suppose the Captain doesn't think well of him, 
and that goes very much against him ; besides, 
if the Sergeant really means anything he can 
write to Charlotte, or ask to speak to her 
openly, I suppose." 

" That's all nonsense — besides, he won't 
follow her here you may be sure." 
** But is Charlotte come home ? " 
" Of course she is, she came away at once." 
" And left Mrs. Mansfield without a servant? " 
"Oh, she can easily get another," said Mrs. 
Harris, with a toss of her head ; " Charlotte was 
too proud to stop, and she's well nigh out of 
her mind with such treatment." 

" Poor girl, I'm very sorry for her, no doubt 
t seems hard to her ; but she should have 
stayed out the time. Can I see her ? " 

But Charlotte would not show herself, and 
as Mrs. Harris would hear no words of sym- 
pathy, Mrs. Clifford was unable to do anything 
more than leave a message to say that she 
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was sure Alice would wish to see her friend 
as soon as possible. 

It was a long time before Charlotte was 
inclined to visit the Cliffords, and even then 
she seemed at first very silent and reserved, 
and too proud to speak of anything connected 
with her former mistress. But it was long 
since the friends had met, and she could not 
. altogether resist Alice's affectionate reception, 
and still less the sight of her poor helpless 
brother. He roused himself to ask for fuller 
information about Robert, but it was plain to 
see what an effort it cost him. Charlotte's 
cheeks grew crimson, and the tears started to 
her eyes as she answered Willy's questions. 

When tea was over Charlotte rose as if in 
haste to go, but Alice followed her ; 

"Oh, dear Charlotte, do come and sit with 
me in the garden for a few minutes, it's so 
long since I've seen you." Then drawing her 
into a seat under an arbour of lilacs she 
began — 

" Charlotte dear, I'm so very sorry for you." 

"Oh, you've no need,' said Charlotte distantly. 

** Oh yes I have ; but why did you leave Mrs. 
Mansfield in such a hurry ? " 

"Dear me, I didn't come to be lectured 
about that," said Charlotte, vexed. 

" No, I wasn't going to lecture you ; but 
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I'm SO very sorry, and I know you're so disap- 
pointed — do tell me all about it? " 

Charlotte made an impatient gesture ex- 
claiming, " IVe nothing to tell ; " then suddenly 
turning and throwing her arm round Alice, 
she said, " You've more trouble at your home 
here than I knew of j it's for me to pity you, 
dear — and to see poor Willy I " And as the 
two began to speak of him, the coldness melted 
away, and they were soon in earnest conversa- 
tion as in old times. 

At length they came round to the subject 
of Charlotte's leaving her place ; she was very 
sorry she allowed, and the baby was such a 
dear little thing, she had grown so fond of it ; 
but she was still vexed and angry with Mrs. 
Mansfield, and could not or would not see that 
it was right to send her away. She was old 
enough to take care of herself, and knew quite 
well what she was about, just as much as other 
people. Sergeant Black had been very kind 
indeed to Kobert, and why shouldn't she be 
civil to him. The officers were sometimes 
very prejudiced against the sergeants, and thai 
without any real reason. 

It was evidently no use talking to her on that 
subject, so Alice said a few soothing words, and 
then let it drop before they parted. ' 

When Charlotte returned home late in 
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the spring eyeiiiDg, she was in no humour 
for talking to her mother. It was a relief 
to find that her father was gone out, and 
she cleared away his supper in silence. The 
weekly newspaper which E!arris took in was 
lying on the table unread ; she took it up and 
glanced about it idly, reading here and there 
without much attention. But what was it that 
made Charlotte all on a sudden turn very red, 
as her eyes and attention became more fixed ) 
Why did she look at one particular spot, reading 
the passage over and over again, as if studying 
a meaning which she could not take in ? She 
turned the sheet all about, looked through it 
from beginning to end, but found nothing more 
to throw light on the subject to which she 
continually returned. " This must not be seen," 
she said at length, and with hands trembling 
with eagerness proceeded to cut out the small 
square bit of paper, which she carefully con* 
cealed, afterwards telling her father it was an 
advertisement she wished to keep. 

But there was little use in Charlotte's decep- 
tion, for there were other copies of the same 
paper in the village, and in a few days the 
notice contained in the missing piece was known 
and talked of everywhere. The passage was 
this : — " Sergeant Black of the — 0th Eegiment 
has been placed under arrest, on suspicion of 
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having robbed the Goyemment of a large sum 
of money which passed through his hands for 
the payment of the men. Several notes have 
been found in his possession of which he coxdd 
give no account, and also some private property 
belonging to some of the officers. Two or three 
privates are also arrested, being suspected of 
aiding in this dishonest transaction." 

Charlotte could not get rid of an uncom- 
fortable idea that there might be some truth 
in this accusation ; she had heard a good many 
reports about Sergeant Black throwing a doubt 
upon his honesty. She knew that he had the 
character of always having plenty of money, 
and that he had even helped Kobert to pay a 
debt to one of his companions, which seemed 
very good-natured at the time ; but a vague 
uncertain fear came over her that he might have 
led her brother also into harm. As she thought 
over these things she blushed with shame at 
the feeling, ''and I might have been this man's 
wife — what a dreadful thing 1 " She had never 
really cared much for Sergeant Black, but she 
liked his notice of her, she had a great deal of 
pride and vanity, and she was flattered by 
hearing it said that he admired her handsome 
face. Charlotte knew she was wrong, yet 
though she repeated daily the words " lead us 
not into temptation," and thought she meant 

I 
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them, still, like many others, she had rather 
sought and played with that special danger to 
which they applied in her case. Perhaps when 
better feelings arose Charlotte might allow that 
she owed something to the thoughtful kindness 
of the friend who had sent her home to be out 
of the way of temptation. 

"Well, Alice 1 how did you find Charlotte 
to-day ; why hasn't she been near us again t " 

" Oh, mother, they wore all in such a state ; 
poor Charlotte could hardly speak to me, and 
her mother was quite ill, so I felt I couldn't 
stop, besides Mr. Harris was in such a passion 
he quite frightened me." 

" But what was it all about, do you know 1 " 

" Charlotte just whispered to me they had 
some bad news about Bobert, and begged me 
to go away." 

" They must be very bad news indeed, I fear, 
and no doubt we shall hear soon enough." 

At the Assizes Sergeant Black was tried for 
the robbery, and being convicted was sentenced 
to penal servitude. The evidence also proved 
that Bobert Harris with two others had been 
concerned in the crime. He was condemned 
to be imprisoned for three months, and upon 
the expiration of his sentence was dismissed from 
the army. Charlotte forgot her own trouble 
n sorrow for her brother*s crime and its pun- 
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ishment, Mrs. Harris as nsual thought her 
children were very hardly used, while Harris 
declared that Eobert should never again enter 
the house to bring disgrace on his father, and 
to set such an example to his younger brothers. 
And Charlotte knew he was likely to keep this 
threat, and that all attempts to excuse or 
entreat for her brother would be in vain. 

"What a state they are all in," thought 
Alice, after her next visit to the house, " no peace, 
nothing but angry looks and hard words from 
Harris, and Charlotte and her mother always 
crying. Oh, even with all our troubles I 
wouldn't change homes with them for anything I 
Here we should be still so happy if Willy 
could but get better. And he's always so good 
and patient though he's ill, and father and 
mother are always doing everything that's 
nice and kind and right for him. There are 
worse things than pain or illness -much worse 
I see, with everybody angry or unhappy at the 
feeling of such a disgrace in their family, a 
mark they must always remember all their 
lives, when anyone you love has gone so terribly 
wrong." 

And as Alice knelt for her prayers that 
evening, she repeated more earnestly even than 
usual, ** Oh, Father — Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil." 

I 2 
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And were there no better thoughts for 
Charlotte? Yes, that very night as she felt 
most bitterly her brother's disgrace, the light 
broke fully into her mind, showing her that 
what she had considered such an act of unkind- 
ness towards herself had been really a deliver- 
ance for her from a terrible danger. She had 
been on the edge of a precipice, and had been 
snatched away lest she should fall ; and with a 
less proud spirit she bowed her head on her 
hands, while tears of sorrow were mixed with 
those of gratitude for her own deliverance from 
temptation and evil. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

" SttI itlibtt HB bm tinir 

From our sins and nnbelief, 
In the honr of pain and grief, 
Oh draw near, and send relief ! 

Delirer na, good Lord ! 

In onr sorrows and our dread, 
When with dangers round us spread. 
Storms are bursting overhead. 

Deliver us, good Lord ! 

When new temptings round us rise, 
And on earth are fixed our eyes. 
Till Thy warnings we despise, 

Deliver us, good Lord ! 

When a still small voice we hear. 
And we shrink from death in fear. 
Knowing that the end is near. 

Deliver us, good Lord ! 

When that awful call shall say : 
'* Stand before thy Judge this day ; " 
Hear and help us, as we pray ; 

Deliver us, good Lord ! 

DELiYEaANCE from evil — what do the words 
mean f In how many different senses are they 
used, varying according to the character or 
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circtunstanoes of each person. To some minds 
the words imply freedom from bodily suffering, 
safety from danger ; to others they will mean 
deliverance from some particular amdety, or 
trial, or from the consequences of wrong-doing. 
But suffering anxiety and trials, and death 
itself will come to all; what then is the 
meaning of asking for deliverance from them ? 
Here and there it appears as if a danger that 
threatened was turned aside, an earnest prayer 
was answered, a great trial was spared; but 
this is not always the case, indeed these are 
the exceptions. 

What then is the worst evil 1 and why 
should this prayer be continually used, to what 
can it refer day by day ? Had Alice learnt the 
meaning of the prayer 1 She connected it with 
dangers, suffering, and sickness; and the 
prayer came from her heart. Yet she knew 
such things were, and must be. But she only 
hoped, " let him but stay as he always is now, to 
take care of, to live to help to guide me, so good, 
so strong, and pure, and wise in heart as he is, I 
can wish for nothing more." She did not think 
he might be taken from her, that could not be ; 
and if things would only remain as they were, 
she was content. 

" Deliver us from evil." Had Willy prayed 
th ese words ? Yes, and he had learnt to give 
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them a deeper, fuller meaning, one beyond that 
for which he had looked in early days of health 
and strength. For to him it meant a deliverance 
for himself and all the world, from all that was 
base and wicked and false ; a deliverance from 
all that kept him back from being more pure^ 
more devoted, more true, more unselfish. 

He knew it could not come without trial or 
temptation or suffering ; yet Willy had so learnt 
to look forward to this deliverance, that even 
if it came in the form of death itself, it would 
not so much be as a surprise, but mingled with 
the voice of his Lord calling him more closely, 
more tenderly, to lay aside these things and 
come to Him. And as his fight through life 
went on, there seemed ever nearer to him the 
voice that spoke, " I pray that Thou should'st 
keep them from the evil." 

There was another who had yet to learn some 
of the meaning of this prayer. Had Robert 
sought for deliverance ? It was true he had 
tried to escape from those things he considered 
evils, but had he found deliverance? Did he 
even know what the words meant? Not yet, 
for he had bound himself hand and foot by all 
those chains of deception and selfishness, which 
held him so closely enslaved ; but perhaps be 
too might know in time, and be all the happier 
for the knowledge. 
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It was Alice's privilege to sit with Willy 
an hour or more in the summer evenings — ^those 
long summer evenings, so precious, never to be 
forgotten. Sometimes he would be silent as 
she sat at her work, sometimes he would talk 
so gently, kindly and wisely, that Alice's heart 
asked in wonder what could give such power to 
his words. For it seemed to her as if Willy 
had suddenly grown into a man, and the time 
of their childhood was far removed in the 
distance. And as he faded gradually away, she 
could not believe she was losing him, he was so 
much more to be loved, more to be trusted, more 
help to her than ever. 

" What is that youVe made, Willy ? it looks 
very pretty," said Alice. 

" Only a little cross of Derbyshire stone, an 
ornament, or something of that kind.'' 

" You do them so nicely now, I'm sure that 
ought to sell for a good deal." 

" But it won't, I'm afraid ; and I rather 
think this is to be a model for father; he's 
often wished to put up a cross over old David's 
grave, and this may do." 

Presently he said abruptly, " When can -you 
get Charlotte here again ? " 

" I don't know, I don't expect she'll come." 

" You must try and get her, Alice, or you 
must ask her something for me." 
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" I can ask her what you want, perhaps, but 
I'm sure she won't come here. What is it you 
want 1 " 

After a pause Willy answered very slowly, 
" I want to know how to get a letter to Robert." 

" Oh, Willy ! " exclaimed Alice, " you are not 
going to write to him, I can't bear to hear of 
him ; T don't like to speak of that bad " 

" Hush, my dear little sister," said Willy, 
laying his hand on her arm, and she was 
silenced. Presently he said very seriously, 
" Kobert has gone very wrong, but I don't sup- 
pose he's as bad as they all think; he's got 
into harm without thought about it, but I 
hardly think he has meant to thieve himself." 

" But he has, Willy, you know." 

'^ No, Alice, he seems to have had the money 
in his possession, but I believe he was led on 
by the Seigeant. I'm very unhappy about him, 
Alice, but no doubt he was led on by others." 

" But he shouldn't, he oughtn't, it's wicked," 
she said vehemently. 

''And so Charlotte said they'd never take 
him home." 

'' No, and she does not think they will, his 
father's so angry." 

''What's to become of him then when he 
does come out ? I must try and do something 
for him." 
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" You, Willy, how can you 1 " 

He did not answer her question directly, but 
after a pause said rather sadly : 

" Alice, you don't know what a lad may be 
tempted to do when he's in a set of others right 
away from all that have known him, and out of 
their influence, and so far off that he's lost the 
feeling of trying to keep up his character for 
their sakes; besides, he's never had a home where 
he's been loved and treated kindly ; he's had no 
chance there, poor Bob. There's no saying 
what I might have been if I had been treated 
as he has, I suppose, or if I had been in his 
place now." 

" Willy, don't say that, you would never have 
done the same," Alice broke in. Then, as if 
trying to change the subject, she said timidly — 

" You don't fret now so much, I hope, about 
not being where Eobert is. I mean not being 
a soldier." 

The next moment she wished her words 
unsaid, and would have done anything she could 
to recall them. 

But as Willy did not speak for a long time 
she hoped he could not have heard her; she 
wotdd not disturb him again ; and he sat with 
his head on his hand as if watching the sun just 
sinking behind the hill. At length he said : 
" It's of no use fretting for what can't be for 
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oneself. When I could have run up that hill, 
and then felt I must go on to another and 
another, then I did long and strive for it, but 
now it's just how to get through the day^s work, 
and little as it is, that's enough to tire me, and 
in the long weary nights, it's ' Oh that I could 
be at rest.' It's been a hard fight all through, 
Alice, and it's all turned out different, so 
different you can hardly understand it ; but I 
must do what I can. Mother is right." 

<< Come in, dear Willy," she said feeling half 
frightened ; '^ the sun is set, and it's growing 
quite late, don't sit in the doorway any longer ;'' 
and she looked at his pale face in alarm as she 
helped him into the housa 

And did not Alice understand it ? Yes, she 
was sure she did. Her thoughts that evening 
went back to the day of Willy's confirmation, 
and many a day after, when he had talked to 
her so brightly and hopefully about the future ; 
and then to many a conversation about both their 
cherished plans, his longing for a life in which 
he could show courage, endurance, discipline; 
a life not free from difficulties, but fitted to 
bring out those qualities which he felt within 
himself, and which he longed to prove. Yes, 
indeed, how differently their lives had turned 
out, from what they both expected. Willy had 
never left his quiet home, and yet in that 
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narrow circle, shielded from so much evil in the 
world, there had been trial and temptation 
enough, severe and long enough to bring out 
the noblest parts of his nature, to show those 
very qualities which he had longed for the 
means of cultivating. '' Father always said 
Willy wanted to be a hero,'' she thought, ^' and 
I think he has been something of one still, even 
without going to the wars/' 

" Willy is gone to lie down, father," she 
said, as Clifford entered, and cast a glance 
round the room ; " he wants to speak to you after 
tea ; he's restless about something, and he said 
it wouldn't do for mother and me." 

OlifEord inquired of his son what it was that 
disturbed his mind ? 

'' Father," he said, ''I am so troubled about 
Robert." 

" I dare say you are, Willy, but the less you 
think of him the better. It's best to turn your 
mind to something else." 

''But I can't do that, father, and I don't 
wish to do it. Poor Charlotte was talking to 
Alice this morning, and they are all in such 
trouble at their house. Harris is so angry, and 
storms at everybody, and he says Bobert shall 
never enter his doors again. He won't look at 
any of the letters Charlotte and Mrs. Harris 
have, and one to himself he put into the fire 
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without ever opening it. I am very sony for 
Bob." 

"That's likely, my boy, but he's done very 
badly." 

" But Charlotte says his letters are very peni • 
tent, and full of begging to be forgiven for the 
sorrow and disgrace he has brought on them all, 
and saying if his father would but let him come 
home when his time is out he would do differ- 
ently." 

" No doubt he feels sorry in that way, and 
wants to be taken back, but Bobert must reap 
his own hai'vest now he's sown it. I don't 
wonder that Harris is angry." 

*^ Oh, father ! I can hardly think that Bob 
is so bad as they all think. He never was dis- 
honest before, he must have been led away 
somehow from carelessness. Besides, at the 
worst, what is to become of him if his own 
father casts him off ? he'll only be driven from 
bad to worse." 

Clifford did not answer. 

" It comes to me in this way," said Willy, 
earnestly ; " if I had done wrong and you had 
turned your back on me, father, what should I 
have done but turn quite bad, downright wicked 1 
Oh, I can't bear to think of it." 

" Don't think of it, my boy," said Clifford, 
tenderly; "you never have done any serious 
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wrong, while the case is very different with 
Robert. But don't let us talk any more of him," 
he continued, anxious to rise and leave the subject. 

'^ Stay, father, do ; couldn't you, against the 
time Robert comes out, say a word to Harris 
about taking him back 1 He'll mind you often." 

Clifford shook his head. "It would do no 
good, only make him lead his wife and daughter 
a more wretched life than he does." 

" Do think of it, and give him a chance, or I 
feel as if Robert would be lost for ever." 
After a pause he went on, " And even if Harris 
won't relent, father, if Robert were to oome 
back and you found him — " 

"I never wish to see Robert again," said 
Clifford, vehemently. 

Willy pressed his father's arm gently and 
said, " There are] several of the men at the 
quarry who have told me my father was the 
best friend they ever had, that you have held 
them back and saved them from going utterly 
wrong ; cannot you do so again 9 and if Robert 
should come back, as I think he will some day, 
to be houseless and homeless, and cast off by his 
own father, couldn't you be his friend, and do 
something to give him a fresh chance ) " 

"Robert has done you and me more injury 
than any one living, Willy." 
- " Father, I know what you mean^ but pray 
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don't think in that way about it. Robert 
didn't know what he did. and I'm sure he 
wouldn't have hurt me purposely ; besides, he 
might just as well have hurt himself also. It 
was hard work to bear once, and I had 
a grudge against him, but that's gone now. 
I've thought it over and over in these long 
weeks while I've been lying here, and prayed 
about it night and day; — the anger's passed 
away, — and it is God's will, you know, father." 

" My boy, you are very good," said Clifford 
tenderly. 

" Nay, but I feel what I say is right ; besides, 
what am I, a lad that has often done wrong, I 
who need f oigiveness myself, that I should keep 
up a grudge against another) You mustn't 
mind my saying what I do now, father," and 
Willy laid his arm on his father's shoulder, and 
round his neck : ^' I've heard you sometimes say 
hard words about Bobert, such words as I 
never heard from your mouth before ; they have 
frightened me, thinking you'd never forgive." • 

Clifford did not speak, his head was turned 
away. 

^' I want you to send him this which I have 
written as soon as you can." 

Clifford read the words : 

" Dear Robert, come to my father when you 
are out again, he will help you to some right 
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way of living, I am sure. Let us know when 
you will come. 

" Your affectionate friend, 

"William Clifford." 

Willy went on : " I've been thinking of the 
times when we were both children, and he 
came along to us crying at his father's ill- 
treatment, and you told me to share my dinner 
with him, and to cheer him up. I never forgot 
that lesson really, and I want to carry it out 
now as far as possible. You have been such a 
father to me as I never see others have ; listen 
now to what I beg you, for the time may come 
when I may not think to ask you. If Robert 
comes back, don't bring up things against him, 
but help him out, and into better ways if 
you can." 

And as the youth continued to plead for his 
old playmate, his arm was bound closer round 
his father's neck, drawing his head down to- 
wards his bosom, till Clifford's strong frame 
was shaken with agitation, and at length he 
said : ** My boy, I cannot refuse you anything. 
If Bobert should come back houseless and 
homeless, as you say, I'll see if anything can 
be done for him, as you wish it so, Willy — but 
I hope he will come back repentant." 

" I think he will, father, I feel sure he has 
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been led away by otbers, but I know you will 
do the utmost to help him back ; thank you, 
dear father, you will not be sorry for it, I am 
sure." 

Clifford kissed his son's forehead, and neither 
spoke much, but the evening twilight stole on, 
and found him still sitting there with Willy's 
hand tenderly clasped in his own. 

From that time a sweet peace seemed to come 
over Willy; there was no more anxiety, no 
more restlessness about him, no more question- 
ing about the future. But Clifford spoke less 
and less, as he felt that was drawing nearer and 
nearer which he had so long striven to hide 
from himself. 

In the course of a few weeks Mr. Lawrence 
received a letter from his niece, telling at once 
of a great danger and a joyful deliverance, both 
unknown to him until that moment. 

She wrote : " I know how you will rejoice with 
me, dear uncle, that I can tell you my Henry 
is now sitting beside me, safe and unhurt. He 
looks thin and worn, I allow, and is almost over- 
whelmed with business, but to have him really 
here is more than I can tell you. Perhaps you 
may not know that the steamer Pluto, in which 
he and some of the men were returning from 
Canada, was wrecked last week on the Irish coast. 
You may not have been aware that it was the 

K 
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vessel that was bringing him home. I saw the 
telegram — ^at first there was the fearful report 
that most were lost with the vessel. Oh, the 
dreadful day and night that followed — I cannot 
bear to write of them. There were other 
officers* wives waiting for the fuller news; I 
was with some of them constantly, and how we 
got through the time I cannot tell. 

" On the Thursday evening I was laying down 
Mary to sleep, when the door opened and Henry 
walked in. He will give you his own account, 
— but through his means all were saved, and 
he was the last man to leave the ship along 
with her captain. We have indeed reason to 
thank God, and rejoice.'* 

Mr. Lawrence wrote in answer : " Thank 
God, my Edith, for such a great deliverance. I 
did not know the danger until it was over, or 
you may be sure, my child, I should have been 
with you. We all know Henry would do 
whatever was the right thing for a noble and 
brave man to do, but that does not always 
insure life being spared. But a merciful God 
has kept him, my dear, from that which has 
made many a wife desolate. 

" I want you, and Henry, and the child to 
come to me as soon as you can. I have been 
very sadly occupied of late, and I feel depressed 
and old ; so come, and brighten up the old place. 
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Poor Willy Clifford has been taken away from 
amongst us, and it has been difficult indeed to 
comfort his poor parents. You know I have 
often told you how good and patient he has 
always been, and how faithfully and bravely he 
has borne his trouble, and it was the same to the 
very end. I loved him enough to feel how hard 
it must be for the Cliffords to give him up, just 
as he was growing a man ; but with hiunble 
trust in Christ he laid down his life with a 
sweet and noble patience. He is delivered, 
and at rest in God. Poor Alice, she thought 
her brother surely could not die, and it is hard 
to know what to say to her. I wish you were 
here to say a word of comfort to the poor young 
thing ; you could do her good if anyone can.'' 

Edith put the letter into her husband's hand 
when she had read it ; their own deliverance 
only made her feel more keenly the sorrows of 
others. She said, ^^ Uncle wants us, you see ; let 
us go to him as soon as we can, and then I 
must try and see poor Alice." 

She wrote a short letter to Alice, to whom 
the words of kind sympathy came with soothing 
and strengthening power. 

It was true the end was come, and great was 
the sympathy felt by many men at the quarry, 
when ClifEord stayed away one long summerday, 
and they knew in the evening that Willy's long 

K 2 
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trial was over, and his loving, enduring spirit 
was gone to rest. 

About a month after this letter was written, 
a messenger came to tell Alice that she was 
wanted at the Vicarage. 

She went with slow steps and a beating 
heart, for she knew she was to see the kind 
friend whose presence and comforting help she 
had so often and so earnestly desired. Yet she 
could hardly bear to meet her, now that all life 
was so changed. The summer sunlight, the 
bright flowers in the cottage gardens, the happy 
voices of children, the pleasant country sounds, 
the very fields in which she walked, were all 
changed. Alice hardly knew how she got into 
the house, the room seemed to turn round, till 
she heard the sweet kind voice for which she 
had so often longed. 

" My poor Alice, my dear girl," she said, gently 
soothing her ; " how I grieve for you. Tell me 
about your father and mother — how are they t " 

** Pretty well, thank you, ma'am, in health ; 
but poor father's the worst — ^we sometimes 
hai-dly know what to do with him/' 

Edith did not speak, she did not know what 
to say; she let Alice cry quietly for some 
minutes, and then, after asking a few other 
questions, said very gently, " Will you tell me 
something about your brother? " 



1 
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Then Alice told her how good and patient 
Willy had been, and how he always thought 
of everybody to the very last. He didn't 
seem to think about his own pain, but to 
take it that it must be so, and to bear it so 
quietly that most people could hardly tell how 
ill he was. 

^' He used to talk to me," Alice burst out, 
'^ and say such beautiful words, they seemed to 
come from somewhere else quite different from 
here." 

''And so they did, Alice, they came from 
where his thoughts must have been continually 
turned. And he was happy, you think 1 " 

'' He seemed so, ma'am. And one day, when 
he saw me fretting for him, he said, * Ally, I 
shall have all my powers and more in another 
life ; only think of that. ' ' And he told me he 
had prayed to be forgiven for Christ's sake for 
all he had done wrong; and that God would 
deliver him from leading a useless life, which 
he feared more than anything. He didn't say 
much at the last, but his face was so heavenly, 
and he smiled at us ; even father said he was 
sure he was happy. 

** But oh ! ma'am, if he could have stayed 
with us as he was, I should have been content ; 
but all is so different now." 

Then Mrs. Mansfield told Alice that Willy 
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must be her best comforter even now ; to think 
of him so good, so perfect beyond all she 
could have imagined, so showing in his life 
that he longed for something better than we 
see here. 

" You have a heavy trouble laid on you to 
bear, my dear, but I think they are often sent 
heaviest to those to whose care God has en- 
trusted most: but now your treasure is safe 
with Him. He will always be yours, he will 
not change ; he is one of those, Alice, who have 
fallen asleep in Christ, and cannot perish." 

Yes, Alice knew it was true; but not to 
see him, — to learn to do without him day after 
day! 

Then after a while Mrs. Mansfield told Alice 
how she knew enough of giief to sympathise 
with her sorrow ; for she had narrowly escaped 
knowing a still heavier desolation ; for through 
two days and nights she had thought her hus- 
band had perished in the sea, and that she should 
never see him more. It made her feel what 
sorrow was, and might have been. Alice looked 
up at Mrs. Mansfield for the first time, and 
pitied her. She saw how changed and pale 
was the face she used so to admire, and how 
it bore the marks of suffering ; and though 
she felt, * the one was taken and the other left,' 
the tears started to her eyes for her dear lady. 
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A little cry arose from the further end of 
the room, where a flaxen-haired child, nestled 
into a little bed made of two chairs, was begin- 
ning to arouse from sleep. 

" Now I must show you my little darling ; 
she is a stranger to you, Alice." 

She lifted up the half-sleepy child, who laid 
its soft, shining head on its mother, hiding its 
face from Alice. 

*^ She has seen so few faces that she is quite 
shy, but I want her to make friends with you, 
Alice." 

After a few minutes of play and coaxing, 
little Mary was tempted to show her face, and 
her dark eyes looked roguishly at the stranger 
standing near her mamma. 

" What a pretty little dear ; '* said Alice, in 
admiration, "and so like you, ma'am. What 
does Mr. Lawrence say to her ? " 

"Oh, they have made friends already, she 
had quite a game with him this morning. Kiss 
your hand, Maiy, now hide your face ; oh 1 
you will soon make acquaintance. I wonder 
whether you could come some day to help me 
to take her out for a walk ; she cannot do much 
on her own tiny legs yet, and yet she*s a 
heavy little thing to carry. Should you like 
to come, Alice, if your mother can spare 
you?" 
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" That I should, ma'am, whenever you 
please/' 

So it was soon settled that Alice should come 
the next day, and after that as often as she 
could be spared from home. 

In a short time she was trusted to take out 
the little girl by herself, and besides being 
very fond of children, she felt she should soon 
love little Mary for her own as well as her 
mother's sake. The bright, sweet-tempered 
child, with her pretty ways, soon won Alice's 
heart. In the shortening summer days she 
walked about the fields and lanes carrying little 
Mary, telling her the names of the animals, 
and pointing out the flowers ; and the employ- 
ment seemed to soothe her sorrow. As she 
made daisy chains for Mary's hat, or plaited 
rush whips to be driven with,- she could think 
over all about Willy without disturbance, till the 
little one roused her with some childish ques- 
tion. or with pointed fingers in admiration of 
some new object. Mrs. Mansfield's visit to the 
Vicarage was a long one, for' she was weakened 
and sadly changed by the privations and 
anxieties she had undergone, and Alice felt 
comfort in repaying some of the great kindness 
that had been shown her in early days, by 
doing a little service to her in her care of 
^he child. 
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Her parents were thankful that Alice should 
have an entirely new interest and duty to oc- 
cupy her, and were glad that she should spend 
a laige portion of each day at the Vicarage. 
So, even in the early days of her sorrow was a 
gleam of comfort prepared for her, of which 
she did not yet know the full extent. 

'^ Mother, what does father do out in these 
long evenings ; does he never come in to go to 
bed 9 He seems always walking up and down the 
walk in front of the window, or out of the 
gate ; last night it was so hot, I left my window 
open, and there I heard him going pacing up 
and down, up and down, ever so long. What 
does he do it for?" 

She could not say, or she did not, and Alice 
was left to wonder. 

Was it that he was not wearied enough with 
his work in the quarry ; or was it the old habit 
revived, when years ago he had paced up and down 
on board ship ; or was it to fight out his grief 
in solitude and darkness under the open sky ) 

" Dear Father," Alice thought, " he's so 
changed and looks. so old of late ; it seems all to 
come to him in a different way, as if it was worse 
even for him than for us." She was right ; the 
same loss, though it may look as if it must 
bring the same heavy trial for all those who 
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are most closely concerned, wears something of 
a different aspect, lias various kinds of tempta- 
tions, and various forms of suffering for each 
separate heart. 

Alice tried to imitate her mother, and to 
soothe her own grief by the most devoted and 
unceasing love that an affectionate daughter 
could show to both her parents ; and indeed 
when Clifford returned from his work, each day 
more wearied, and sad, it required all the care of 
both wife and daughter to keep him from 
entirely giving up. He sat by the fire gloomily 
silent, often mentally accusing himself of not 
having prevented this terrible misfortune. 
"Why didn't I send him away 1 Why didn't I 
let him have his wish and go for a soldier t 
He might have been safe and well. Was 
it that I selfishly wanted to keep him always 
with me 1 Was it all my doing ? " Then there 
would come another voice whispering in his 
heart, " You could not have changed it," and his 
heart would rebel and ask " Why — why was it 
to be so ? '' as if he could recall the past ; as 
if he could withstand another Will than his own. 

And when he could bear the conflict no longer, 
Clifford would go out into the darkness, and 
fight with his grief alone. 

It was now many weeks since Willy's death ; 
and he still paced slowly up and down night 
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after night, sometimes in his garden, sometimes 
for a short distance down the road. Alice might 
well indeed pray that her father should be 
delivered from this evil. 

The full moon was shining on the bare fields, 
and the autumn leaves were beginning to gleam 
and glisten in the early frosts, whilst dark 
shadows fell across the road. Clifford did not 
heed the chill feeling, nor the loneliness and 
fatigue after the day's work ; they seemed to 
quiet him, and gentler feelings came across 
him. " My boy's last wish, my promise to 
him, how can I keep it, — what can I do] I 
have done what I could with his letter ; I have 
written, no answer has come, no one knows 
where he is, and that must do. No, that will 
not do, — it would be false to my boy to do no 
more." 

He turned back in deep thought and great 
perplexity, and entering through his garden 
gate sat down on a seat amongst some lilac 
bushes. He remembered the time when he had 
first made the little arbour for Willy and Alice 
when quite children, how they had tea there, 
how Alice sat there sewing, to catch the first 
glimpse of Willy and father returning from 
work ; and later on Willy had sat there, while 
his father had watched him fading away, and 
could not believe it, and now 
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Half an hour after why did Clifford start np 
from a weary, short sleep, like a sailor on the 
watch for signs of bad weather ? Was it the 
old habit again, or did he hear any sound for 
which he was listening f His house was the 
last in the village on the main road, but nobody 
could want him, or care to disturb him at this 
time of night. 

A sound like footsteps seemed to come from 
a distance down the road. Who could be about 
at this time of night ? All the lights in the 
village had been out for hours ; it was much too 
early for the quarrymen to be returning to their 
work, and it was not the dragging step of a 
shepherd in his heavy boots going to the fields 
for the first approach of daylight ; it was 
different. Was it some midnight poacher, or 
robber of the henroosts or orchards, who was 
thinking to return home unseen? He would 
watch as they went by from the sheltered nook 
in which he sat. The sound was broken for 
a few minutes, then the steps advanced again 
with a slow measured tread, there came another 
pause, a few steps, — another pause, slower and 
more doubtful steps, and the wanderer in the 
night stopped at the little gate of Clifford's 
garden, and leaned upon it, as if too weary to 
go further. As he did not stir, after some time 
Clifford stepped forward and asked, " What are 
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you doing there, and who are you 1 " ITo answer 
came : he repeated the questions, — still silence, 
and then a heavy sigh. 

ClifEord laid his hand on the man's shoulder, 
but the figure slipped from his hold, and fell 
helplessly down in the gateway. 

"Who is it )" he asked, more roughly; " and 
what do you want 9 You can't stay here all 
night, you know ; come, get up, man, and go 
home at once." 

" Oh, I'm dead tired," said a weak, low voice, 
like one in a dream ; "I've walked thirty miles 
to-day, and no food." 

" Do you belong to here 1 what is your name ? 
why don't you go home ? " 

" I've no home, they wouldn't take me in." 

Clifford, opening the gate, bent down to ob- 
serve him a little more closely, and with his 
voice trembling a little said again, " Tell me 
your name, man, and what you want." 

Still no answer came, and Clifford, as he laid 
his hand on the man to arouse him, felt that 
he was chilly cold. 

" I must see to this a little more," he thoiight, 
and went into the house to fetch a lantern. 
He brought it, and stooping down passed the 
light closely across the figure, which was that of 
a young man about twenty. 

Clifford pushed back the hair from his fore- 
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head, and sprinkled some water on the stranger's 
face ; he raised his head, and looking at first 
doubtfully, then more certainly, at length ex- 
claimed, " Robert 1 " 

"With some difficulty Clifford raised him to 
his feet, and sayii^, "Here, come with me," 
he half led, and half carried Robert into the 
cottage. The young man made no resistance, 
and uttered no sound, but seemed perfectly 
passive. 

It would have been hard to say which was 
the paler of the two, as Clifford placed his guest 
in a chair by the fire, and stood watching him 
intently ; he thought it almost impossible that 
the ragged, starved figure before him could 
be the tall, handsome youth who had left his 
home only two years ago. His decision was 
soon made; he put the remnants of the fire 
together, he locked the outer door, and went to 
tell his wife. 

" Anne, Robert Hams is come ; he looks 
starving, we must get him some food." 

She got up, there was something in her hus- 
band's manner that prevented her expressing 
surprise ; she did as he desired, and set food 
before Robert. Clifford sat down opposite, 
looking stem and sad. Robei*t ate a few 
mouthfuls with greedy hunger, then suddenly, 
as if he saw her for the first time, exclaimed, 
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*'0h, Mrs. Clifford, I didn't know it was 
you ! " 

There was a long pause, — at length Mrs. 
Clifford said gently, "I suppose you were on 
your way home, Robert ; do they know you are 
coming]'* 

" No ; I can't go there." 

" Did you lose your way in coming that you 
are out so late on the road V* 

" Oh, I couldn*t come in by daylight ; and 
father's told me I'm never to come home any 
more, he couldn't take me in. It's hard to be 
driven away from your father's house. I know 
I've done badly ; but oh, indeed Mrs. Clifford, 
I'm not so bad as they all think." 

And he laid down his head on his arms, and 
broke into a passionate crying, like a child. 
Clifford could not bear the sight; he left his 
wife with Robert, and walked up and down the 
next room, while he considered what could be 
done. He knew it was true that Harris had 
said time after time that he would not take his 
son bcu;k, and that he would keep to his deter- 
mination, however wrong it was. One thing 
was clear, they must keep Robert here for the 
night, but after that j — what could be done ? 

When Clifford returned, Robert was saying, 
"If you could but let me stay and have a 
night's rest here ; I only want to see my 
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mother and Charlotte, and Td go right away 
to-morrow." 

" Of course we will give you a night's rest/' 
said Clifford ; ^* you can get him a bed some- 
where, Anne." 

On the top of the stairs she found Alice, 
standing shivering. ''What is the matter, 
mother ) I heard voices, and they frightened 
me. 

She only quietly answered, "It's nothing 
wrong, my dear. Father has found Eobert, 
and we must take him in for the night." 

There was no question of Robert's going 
away the next day, he was much too ill to 
move. 

Clifford told Hanis of his son's arrival, but 
Harris only turned away muttering, "Oh, very 
well, you are welcome to keep him as long as 
you like, only don't let him come near me." 

Clifford felt inclined to make an angry reply, 
but he checked himself, and only said, " You 
must tell his mother, Harris, he wants to see 
her." 

Two days after he again spoke, " Harris, 
your son is so ill he must see a doctor." 

" That's no business of mine," said Harris. 

"But you'd better make it so," answered 
Clifford. " I'll tell you what, Harris, if you 
treat your son this way, and refuse to send him 
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a doctor when he's so ill, I shall call all the 
men together, and tell them to your face what I 
think of your conduct." 

Harris stammered out some passionate words, 
but for once he was ashamed, and ended with 
jnuttering it was false that he had said he 
wouldn't pay for a doctor. " Send him, then," 
said Clifford shortly, and so they parted. 

Mrs. Harris came with the doctor. Robert 
was in a bad state ; by want of food, and 
exposure to the weather, by sleeping under 
hedges and haystacks, he liad brought on a 
severe illness. 

The harvest was still going on when he was 
first discharged from prison, and he managed to 
get a few days' work" here and there, which kept 
him for some weeks ; by the end of that time, 
however, Eobert was wandering about from one 
farm to another, seeking for employment. He 
knew little or nothing of farm work, and the 
masters did not like to employ a young man 
whose ragged and dirty appearance spoke against 
him. How he lived he hardly knew, but at 
length, ill and half-starved, he had found his 
way back to his native village, though with but 
little idea where to go, or what to do. 

Mrs. Harris came and cried over her son, and 
petted him as usual, thinking he had all along 
been very badly used. Charlotte had too much 

L 
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right principle to agree in this. She found the 
invalid carefully and kindly nursed by Mrs. 
Clifford, while her husband often sat up with 
him at night. She felt at once that she and 
her mother must come and help whenever they 
could be spared from home. 

Mr. Lawrence of ten visited Robert ; he talked 
to him of his former conduct, and pointed out 
his past errors ; hoping in his present state of 
weakness and distress to turn his mind to better 
things. At present, however, this seemed to 
make no impression. Robert would listen in 
silence, but he made no remark, and scarcely 
seemed to have understood the meaning of what 
was said to him. " Perhaps he is still too ill," 
thought Mr. Lawrence, " or I may hope that 
my words may return to his mind when he is 
alone ; but as he was never inclined to be open 
with me in former days, what can I expect 
now? there is nothing to do but to go on in 
hope." 

With Charlotte and his mother, Robert was 
almost equally reserved; he never made any 
allusion to the army, or to his imprisonment ; 
sometimes a few passing words would show 
how he had wandered in the last few weeks, 
and suffered from cold and hunger, but there 
was no expression of penitence for the past. 
Meanwhile, the Cliffords made no reference 
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to what had happened, but used their utmost 
efforts to nurse him back to health, just as if 
Robert had never erred, never been in prison, 
and never committed unkindness. 

Mrs. Clifford would talk to him about his 
mother or Charlotte, and try to rouse his better 
feelings by the sense of their affection, but he 
would hardly answer her. * Sometimes she 
would take the Bible or Prayer-book, and read 
a few words, looking kindly at him, and speak- 
ing soothingly and gently ; but this also seemed 
to have no effect. ^*- Perhaps when he is a little 
better,'* she would say, "but who knows if it 
will do good even now % " She was right to be 
patient, and without her patience Robert would 
never have passed through those weeks of 
illness. 

But the deliverance came at length. 
One stormy autumn afternoon Robert lan- 
guidly took up the well-used Prayer-book that 
Mrs. Clifford had left beside him. Months had 
passed since he had opened one, and he now 
turned to it more from a want of some employ- 
ment than for any other reason. His eyes were 
weak, and although the print was large, he 
could only read a little. He turned over one 
page after another, but the first words that fixed 
his wandering glance were these, " And call 
upon me in the time of trouble, so will I hear 

L 2 
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thee, and thou shalt praise me." The well- 
known words caught his attention ; '^ in the time 
of trouble/' went ringing in his ears. 

He read on — " But unto the ungodly said 
God, why dost thou preach my laws, and takest 
my covenant in thy mouth ; 

" Whereas thou hatest to be reformed, and 
hast cast my words behind thee ; 

" When thou sawest a thief thou consentedst 
unto him — 

" Thou hast let thy mouth speak wickedness, 
and with thy tongue thou hast set forth deceit.'* 
" These things hast thou done " — ^Yes, Robert 
felt this was true exactly ; his own faults were 
described, and much as he tried to hide them 
from his conscience, they pursued him even 
here, into the quiet room where he lay so weak 
and ill. 

He pushed away the book, he would read no 
more : but presently he had changed his mind, 
something drove him back to the book again, 
he must see to the end. He read on ; *' These 
things hast thou done, and I held my tongue, 
and thou thoughtest wickedly, that I am even 
such a one as thyself ; but I will reprove thee, 
and set before thee the things that thou hast 
done. O consider this, ye that forget God, lest 
I pluck you away, and there be none to deliver 
you." 
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Kobert closed the book, he was wearied by 
the exertion ; he must try to sleep : but the 
words followed him even there — " I will reprove 
thee, and set before thee the things that thou 
hast done/' seemed continually sounding in his 
ears, or speaking to his heart ; he could almost 
fancy he heard such a voice carried on the 
gusts of autumn wind and rain against the 
casement. 

All that evening and the next day it was still 
the same ; and then there uprose before him all 
his carelessness, liis unkindness about Willy, 
his underhand and mean ways, his untruth 
since he had enlisted, and long before that time. 
He had used his cleverness, his strength, the 
good opinion of others, to carry out plans of 
deception ; and now he could not free himself 
from these bitter remembrances any more than 
from the consequences of his acts. 

It was Clifford's turn to watch by him the 
next night. Robert was restless, and out of 
humour at almost every tnfle, but Clifford was 
very patient and gentle, and redoubled his 
efforts to do all for the comfort of the sick man. 
On a sudden he started up and said, ** Mr. 
Clifford, don't you hate me 1 " Clifford, taken 
by surprise, hardly thought he could have heard 
rightly, and took no notice, but the question 
was repeated, " Don't you hate me ] " 
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« No, Robert," said 'aifford quietly, " don't 
talk in that way, but try and rest." 

** You ought to, I think, for what I did, and 
it's my belief you must," said Kobert, looking 
hard at Clifford. 

" Have I done by you as if I hated you, 
Robert, when I brought you home, and my 
wife has nursed and fed you, and given you 
every comfort we could for these weeks 
past 1 " 

There was a long pause, till Robert starting up 
exclaimed, " You'd better have left me to die on 
the road, and I wonder you didn't. I didn't 
deserve it of you, and now I can't - bear it : 
my life's done for, and you'd better have let 
me go." 

" It would have been a cruel and unchristian 
act, such as I hope I am not capable of doing : 
but perhaps you don't take it into your mind 
for whose sake we have mostly done as we 
have. I don't know, I can't say exactly how I 
should have acted if it hadn't been for another. 
When that letter had been written, it was 
Willy who begged and prayed me to take you 
in, Robert, to try and find you out, and to set 
you in the right way again if possible. He 
knew you would be shut out from your father's 
house, and that there was nothing to hope for 
there ; and as I told you, it's his doing that you 
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are here, for he grieved over you, and couldn't 
bear the thought of his old schoolmate coming 
to harm, so he begged me to get you back if I 
could." 

And as Kobert heard how the friend he had 
injured had entreated for him, as he remem-. 
bered the letter begging him to come, his 
heart was melted, and the tears began to fall 
as they had not done since the night he entered 
the house. 

" It was all my doing," he said; "hide it from 
myself how I could, it was all my doing : and 
yet how I longed for him in barracks, and felt 
I could never have got so bad if he had been 
there ; " and then he broke out into confessions 
and self-accusations, and in utter despair la- 
mented that nothing could save him from the 
past. Kobert began to think he should die, he 
hardly felt he wished to live, and yet 

Clifford said gravely, " Robert, we hope you 
may recover, and that you may have time 
before you to live to be a better man. But 
you are in a bad case, for it's a dreadful thing, 
I know, when all that a man's done wrong in 
his life comes crowding before him, and there's 
no getting rid of it ; it's like a man lying out 
on the bowsprit on a stormy night, when there's 
nothing but the deep sea below him ready to 
swallow him up, — I've seen it often. You have 
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done very badly there's no denying, but it seems 
to me there's but one way for meeting that." 

He paused, and after a few minutes took up the 
book that still lay within reach, and read in a low 
and reverent voice, " I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say unto him. Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and before thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son." It's the only 
way to confess all you've done to Him. And 
then don't forget, Kobert, what it tells us his 
father did — " While he was yet a great way off 
his father ran to meet him, and fell on his neck, . 
and kissed him." 

" Ah ! my father isn't like that," exclaimed 
Robert, bitterly; "if he had been, I should 
never have come to this." 

Clifford did not know how to answer, for it 
was but too true. After being silent for some 
minutes he said, " But the Almighty is better 
to us than we are to one another, and if he 
gives you life and health to reform, we must 
hope." 

But Bobert shook his head ; he had got into 
the depths, and nothing could save him, nothing 
in the world could deliver him now. It was too 
latjB, no man living could help him back. 

"I agree with you there, Robert," said Clif- 
ford ; "no man living can do it for you, I allow. 
I can't speak much about these things, how- 
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ever much I may feel about them ; but it comes 
before me like this, Robert : if my boy, when he 
lay sick and near dying, could so beg and plead 
for you, what may we think our Lord Jesus can 
do for us, when we are told he made intercession 
for the transgressors ? Do you think that would 
be in vain, any more than my boy's asking 
what one of us can do for another? " 

ClifEord spoke with deep feeling, and then 
again turned over the leaves to see if he could 
find anything to comfort Kobert. He read 
slowly, and pausing between the petitions : 

"By thine Agony and bloody Sweat, by 
thy Cross and Passion, by thy precious Death 
and Burial, by thy glorious Resurrection, and 
Ascension, 

" Good Lord, deliver us" 

" In all time of our tribulation (such as you 
are in now, Robert), in all time of our wealthy 
in the hour of death, and in the day of 
judgment, 

" Good Lord, deliver us" 

Robert joined in the well-known words which 
he had never understood before. 

After a long silence, Clifford said kindly, 
" And now, lad, try and quiet for some rest ; 
you've talked overmuch now ; when you are a 
little stronger we may try and find some plan 
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for the future, but at present you must say no 
more." 

At length the wearied invalid fell asleep? 
while Clifford never olosed his eyes all the night, 
as he anxiously turned over in his mind any 
possible scheme for giving Robert a fresh start 
in life. 

In the course of several weeks Robert slowly 
regained his health, and though still weak, he 
felt it was quite necessary that he should begin 
to support himself as soon as possible. When 
he was well enough to think much on the 
subject, life looked very dreary and blank 
before him : he could not return to his old work 
at the quarry, he had no character that would 
ensure his being employed by any stranger, he 
could not bear to ask anyone for work to whom 
his story was known — in short, -he did not know 
where to turn. But he did not forget that he 
had brought all this upon himself, and that he 
had justly deserved such a punishment. The 
suffering through which he had passed had 
taught him a severe lesson, he had lost his self- 
confidence and learnt his weakness, he knew 
now that he had bound himself by heavier 
chains than even the severity and harshness of 
his father. 

So it came about by degrees that he looked 
upon the Cliffords as his best friends ; he loved 
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the face of the kind, gentle woman who nursed 
and watched him so quietly both day and night, 
and who was •ever ready with every little 
comfort she could give him. His eyes followed 
her about the room, and, if she left him, he 
would long for the comfort of her soothing 
motherly kindness. 

He had been in the habit, formerly, of re- 
garding Clifford with a sort of awe and respect 
almost approaching to dislike, but now, when the 
grave, sad-looking man would sit by his bedside 
for hours, at times quietly watching, at times 
speaking a few strengthening words, Bobert 
found himself turning to him with a confidence 
he had never felt in anyone before, and which 
gave something of a new hope and purpose to 
his life. 

After much reflection, Clifford at length pro- 
posed a plan which he thought might be the 
best. He had a cousin in Liverpool, the owner 
of a large warehouse, in which he employed 
many workmen. Mr. Smith was very much 
respected, and, though he looked after his 
affairs very closely, he was known to be a kind 
master. Would Robert agree to do his best, 
if a place could be found for him in the ware- 
house ? Robert gladly accepted the offer ; and 
when he was sufficiently recovered, he was to 
set out for Liverpool. 
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It was still quite dark, one October morn- 
ing, when Robert was ready to leave the little 
house which had been his home for so many 
weeks. His mother and Charlotte had spent 
the last evening there, and taken leave of him, 
and now nothing remained but to say good-bye 
to his kind friends. 

'' I will walk up the hill a little way with 
you,'' said Clifford ; '* here, mother, give me the 
bundle to carry, for he's a long way before him, 
and he's still but weak." 

There was not a long parting between Mrs. 
Clifford and Robert, for his heart was full, and 
he could scarcely speak his thanks. *^ I shall 
never forget " the young man began. 

She took him by the hand and kissed him, 
saying, '^ My husband and I wish to see you do 
well ; God bless you, Robert, and keep you in 
the right way." 

They passed out of the house, and walked 
through the sleeping village in silence. With 
what different feelings was Robert leaving his 
native village for the second time from those 
which had induced him to enlist more than two 
years ago. He had left it as a youth, with 
vague hopes and bright dreams of independence 
and pleasure; he appeared to be turning his back 
on slavery and seeking freedom; he was also 
flying from the sense of an unconfessed wrong. 
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And what did he find 1 

After a time he found discipline irksome, while 
the liberty which he was allowed he mis-used : 
deception and meanness had been permitted 
to grow, and indolence had not been conquered. 
He had weakly been led away by others, and 
had shut his eyes to the consequences of his 
actions. And what were the bitter fruits he had 
gathered? Punishment, disgrace, and misery, 
poverty, and sickness, banishment from his own 
home. 

But Kobert had not gone astray too far to 
prevent his learning something better. In those 
weeks of illness the thought of his past life 
had been brought before him with a vividness 
that made him feel deeply his grievous errors. 
Sorrow, sickness, and disgrace had brought 
him to real repentance ; and those kind friends, 
with whom he had spent so long a time, had 
by their conduct taught his heart many a lesson 
he could not have learnt otherwise. 

So, when Robert passed out of Westfield for 
the second time, sad and quiet and humbled, 
he still felt as if he had laid down a bui*then 
he had borne for years, and as if there was a 
glimmer of hope and life in his heart, of a 
different kind from any he had known before ; 
he had found a deliverance, though not such 
as he expected ; he had some faint idea of that 
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service of " perfect freedom " without which no 
man can be at liberty. 

When they reached the top of the hill above 
the church, overlooking all the country below 
them, which was folded in a mist of quiet 
peace, Clifford sat down on a low wall by the 
side of the road. 

" There's time to rest a while, Robert, before 
you go on." 

For some minutes neither spoke, and Robert 
sat motionless, with his eyes fixed on the dewy 
grass before him. At length Clifford said, ** You'll 
take that letter to Mr. Smith to-night, Robert?" 

" Yes ; I'll find him out the first thing." 

" Remember," said Clifford, " I Ve told you 
it won't be altogether an easy-going life with 
him ; he keeps his men pretty closely, and ex- 
pects them to work hard ; but I suppose you've 
made up your mind that you are willing to try 
it, — by that I mean, to try it thoroughly. 
You won't have very much of wages at first, 
just enough to do, I expect; but what's that 
to getting started afresh in an honest way of 
life ? Are you willing to do it 1 " 

"Yes; '' said the yoimg man earnestly, "and 
thankful for it, Mr. Clifford. If it hadn't 
been for you and Mrs. Clifford, I don't know 
what would have become of me by this time. 
I might have " 
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" Well, Robert, what we want is to see you 
started in a very different way, as I said ; and 
after that, all depends upon yourself. YouVe 
had much time for thought in your illness, and 
it occurs to me it was sent to do you good : — 
only, don't be too certain of yourself, now, lad ; 
don't be idle and throw away this opportunity ; 
you've made too free, so to speak, with your 
health and strength, and your own money, and 
that leads to doing the same with what belongs 
to others. But that's past. You've had time 
enough to make you think about it all in these 
weeks gone by, and, if I may say so, my thought 
is that the Al m ighty has sent you this illness 
and what went before it as a blessing, only it's 
for you to use it as such. Don't forget it all, 
and at the same time don't lose heart ; you are 
young, and I hope you may have years before 
you to show yourself a better man." 

Robert only made a slight movement of his 
head ; he could not speak. 

At length he said, " Mr. Clifford, if I might 
ask one thing, it would be that Mrs. Clifford 
would go and see poor mother sometimes ; she 
may seem cross at the time, but she feels it 
kindly, really; and she's a sad life of it at 
home." 

" That she will, I'm sure, and welcome," said 
Clifford heartily. " And now it's almost time 
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jou should be going, Kobert ; it's a long three 
miles to the station, and 70a are not strong 
enough to hurry." 

They rose, and there was a moment's pause ; 
then Robert said, " Mr. Clifford, I can never 
thank you enough for all your goodness to 
me. 

Clifford shook the young man heartily by the 
hand : ** God bless and keep you, Kobert ; all 
I want now you know ; — ^be as my boy would 
have wished.'' 

They parted; at the farthest point of the 
road Bobert turned for a moment and waved 
his hand, the next instant he was out of 
sight. 

"May I trust him? Yes, I think so," said 
Clifford to himself. 

There was a red and golden glory from the 
rising sun, and the mist was rolling up in 
clouds from the fields as he turned homewards. 
He passed along the path that led to the little 
church on the hill- top, and there he paused. 
Some of the labourers coming out of their cot- 
tage-door in the early morning, saw Clifford 
standing bare-headed by his son's grave. His 
thought was J " My boy, my boy, whom I love a 
hundredfold more than when you were living, 
have I done as you wished ? " 

The purple clover, the yellow vetch, and 
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tender harebell, were growing wet with dew 
in the thymy grass ; Clifford picked a handful. 
'' Anne will like to have these/' he said, as he 
put them in his bosom. There was a light 
shining on his face, almost like a smile, as he 
came down the hill. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

glorj." 

No eye hath seen, no words have spoken 

What the future life of man ;' 

No mortal through the veil hath broken, 

In its hidden depths to scan 

What the kingdom, that hath been 

Spreading ever far and wide, 

What the glory, to be seen 

By those who in our Lord have died. 

The autumn days were now fast shortening Into 
winter, and Mrs. Mansfield's visit to Westfield 
was also drawing to a close. This time would 
bring a very great change to Alice ; the very 
change for which she had so often wished, but 
which now she was most anxious to avoid. 

Mrs. Mansfield had asked Mrs. Clifford that 
Alice should go with her as nursemaid to little 
Mary for a few months at least ; and when the 
stated time was over, they could settle on both 
sides whether the arrangement should continue. 
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The Cliffords at first hesitated : Alice was their 
only child now, how could they part with her 1 

"Oh, I must stay at home with you and 
father; don't send me away, mother," said 
Alice, with the tears in her eyes. Clifford 
passed his hand over her head tenderly, and 
said no more at the time, but after thinking 
over the matter for some days, he said one 
evening, " Anne, we mustn't stand in our child's 
way ; she is a dear good girl, and I think she 
ought to learn something beyond our goings on 
at home, and besides, I think the change with 
Mrs. Mansfield may do her good." 

So the offer was accepted, and Alice was to 
leave home in a fortnight. 

One afternoon Charlotte Harris looked in at 
the door with a happier face than for a long 
time. " Alice, I've had such a nice letter from 
Robert : he's been taken on regularly as one 
of the porters at Mr. Smith's. He's got his 
wages raised a little, and he writes quite com- 
fortably. He asked me to tell your father and 
mother, with his love and thanks for all their 
kindness, and he will write to them next. Oh, 
Alice, your father's the best man I know 1 " burst 
out Charlotte. " Robert says he doesn't know 
what would have become of him, he'd have 
been quite lost without him." 

" Father likes doing kind things," CMkid Alice, 

M 2 
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smiling ; " it does him good, and mother too ; 
he seems much happier now that Robert is 
settled, only they hope he'll be steady." 

" He wrote as if he wished it," said Charlotte 
thoughtfully: "he never wrote so seriously 
before. But is it true you're going to York, 
dear, and with Mrs. Mansfield f " 

" Yes, it's settled so." 

" I wish I wei*e you, Alice," said Charlotte 
rather sadly. 

** So do I, dear, for I feel as if I couldn't 
bear to leave father and mother now, it was so 
different once." 

" I daresay they think it will be best for you 
in the end, Alice ; only my puzzle is how they 
can spare you, the only one at home, and you 
so handy." 

** Oh, for that matter, I believe mother will 
try to get Jenny Pryce when she wants a little 
help while I'm away. " 

" Poor little Jenny, she'll like that, and 
perhaps it may make her look a little better. 
But are you going into barracks, Alice ? " 

** Oh, no ; mother wouldn't let me. Mrs. 
Mansfield says they are to have part of a small 
house just a short distance off, so that you can 
get out of the town directly. And there's the 
Cathedral, and the gardens to take little Missy 
to walk in quite quietly." 
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"How nice that will be," said Charlotte; 
** and she is grown such a dear little girl." 

" Have you heard of any place, Charlotte 1 " 
said Alice, after a silence of some minutes. 

"Yes, I hope IVe got one. Mrs. Mansfield 
has given me a recommendation to a lady she 
knows, who writes as if she meant to take me." 

" And what are you to be 1 " 

" I'm to be maid to two young ladies of nine 
and eleven." 

" You'll like that, won't you ? " 

" Yes, I shall very much ; and you know I'm 
a good hand at my needle," said Charlotte, with 
a little touch of her old pride; "and I shall 
make their frocks, and get on to real dress- 
making in time." 

"I hope you'll be very happy, I'm sure, 
Charlotte. Please write to me when I'm away, 
and tell me how you get on, and — 1 shall like 
to hear about Bobert sometimes." 

" When do you go, Alice ? I believe if all 
is settled that I am to go on Thursday 
week." 

" I go on Monday ; I don't like to think 
about it," said Alice, with tears in her eyes. 

" The place won't be like itself without 
you," said Charlotte, kissing her affectionately ; 
" but cheer up, dear, I'll write and tell you 
all about your home before I go." 
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Alice was with a kind mistress, and she felt 
she was learning something of a different kind 
even from her teaching at home. It was a new 
view of life, with new experiences, new temp- 
tations, more enlarged means of learning, and 
fresh duties. Her mistress took a great deal 
o£ pains with her, and the affection that Alice 
felt as a child for her kind Miss Edith grew on 
into a deeper and steadier feeling, with a strong 
sense of duty as its foundation. She devoted 
herself to the care of little Mary, and soon 
loved her dearly for herself as well as for her 
mother's sake. 

The winter days had come and gone, and it 
was now spring ; and as the season passed on, 
little Mary would make Alice tell her of the 
snowdrops and yellow crocuses at her home, of 
the pretty polyanthuses and double daisies, and 
the delicate Dutch primroses. 

Alice could count them all over in her 
favourite bed, by the pathway, as she talked 
of them. But her thoughts did not stay there 
only : she wondered how the lilac arbour, so 
dear to her remembrance, looked now ; she 
thought of Willy, — of her father coming home 
along the road without him, — of* her mother 
sitting sewing alone in the quiet little house, 
till she longed and longed continually to see 
them again. 
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ClifiEord was at work in his dinner-hour in 
the little yard adjoining his house. A man 
came along the sunny, dusty road, and stopped, 
resting his arms on the gate ; but Clifford did 
not look up, he was intently chipping away at 
a block of stone, and his eyes were fixed upon 
his work. The man stood and watched him 
for some time, and at length called out, ''I 
say, mate, what's the name of this place? " 

"Westfield, master,'' said ClifEord, hardly 
looking up, for he was used to being asked the 
question by strangers. 

^' Is it a big place) " said the man. 

"No, but it's grown a little of late years." 

" I guess folks don't alter much in it ; do the 
same families live here that used to do so a 
while back 1 " 

"Pretty much the same. Did you ever 
know the place, sir) " said Clifford, looking up 
for the first time. He saw a strongly made 
man of middle age, dressed like a sailor, with 
an open, sunburnt countenance. 

" I knew a little of it once," said the man ; 
" besides, 1 was coming to give a message to a 
person that lives hereabouts, I believe." 

" What was the name ) " 

" Clifford ; John Clifford, I believe." 

" That is my name ; from whom do you bring 
a message, and where do you come from ) " 
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" A yoimg chap named Harris gave me orders 
to try and find out Mr. Clifford for him; — a 
lad in Liverpool (where I've been stopping six 
weeks), in Smith's warehouse. Mr. Smith 
knows me well." 

Clifford walked up to the gate, upon which 
the sailor was still leaning, and inquired 
anxiously after Robert, for it was long since 
his last letter. He gave a great sigh of relief 
as the man answered, ''Oh, nothing is wrong 
with him, he seems a very qiiiet kind of chap ; 
he works late and early, and he doesn't go to 
the beershop, and he's always clean o' Sundays, 
and goes to his church. He lodges with Smith's 
head porter, and they like him well enough, 
and say he'll get on. There's a cast-down kind 
of look about him, that made me think he's 
been in some trouble once ; but they say he'd 
been ill before he came to Smith's." 

'' What was his message f " 

" Well, here it is," said the sailor, taking 
off his hard tarpaulin hat, and taking out of 
it, first a red handkerchief and then a small 
parcel. "Harris said to me, *Mr. Clifford's 
been the best friend I ever had in my life, 
he's been as a father to me ; will you engage 
to give him this packet all safe 1 ' ' All right,' 
I said ; for you see, sir, it's got money in it, 
and so he couldn't send it by post." 
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Clifford thanked the messenger heartily ; he 
rejoiced to see the money, for it was a proof 
that Bobert must be going on carefully and 
steadily ; and he must have lived very sparingly 
to have laid by much, as his wages were still 
small. The tone of the letter also he liked as 
he read it : — 

"Dear Friend, 

** I send this letter by a person I know 
who wants to go to Westfield, and who promises 
to deliver it safely into your hands. I send 
£2 enclosed ; will you be so kind as to give £1 
to my mother, as she is not well off ; the other 
I send to yourself. I feel I could never repay 
all your kindness to me if I sent a great deal 
more; but I know you had a very heavy ex- 
pense for me, and I will try to pay back some- 
thing by degrees. I have worked over-time to 
get this together, and now days are so long I 
can do that pretty well. My health is better 
than it was. I can never feel grateful enough 
for all you and Mrs. Clifford did for me. I 
never thought I should have such friends. Mr. 
Lawrence told me I ought to remember you in 
my prayers, and I hope I ever shall. My kind 
love and respects to Mrs. Clifford. 

** Your grateful young friend, 

" EoBERT Harris." 
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Clifford's face flushed with pleasure, and there 
was a half-spiile on his grave features as he 
put the letter into his pocket, and again turned 
to thank the messenger. 

" You are welcome, sir ; are you one of Mr. 
Smith's men ? " he asked. 

" No,- I've been a seafaring man most of my 
life, but Mr. Smith knows me well." 

He still lingered, leaning with his strong 
arms on the gate, and looking hard at Clifford. 

''Was there a man of the name of Bogers 
lived here once ? " 

"Yes, he lived in the other part of the 
village." 

" Is he does he live there still 1 " 

" No, he died nearly four years ago." 

" Oh, indeed ; dead, is he, did you say ? " 

"Did you know him?" said Clifford; "he 
was a good old man." 

"I know, I've heard about him. Did you 
ever hear him speak of a son, his younger son, 
Jem 1 " said the^man, anxiously. 

"Yes, often and often," said Clifford; "do 
you know anything of him 1 " 

" Well, yes I do : he was in the same ship 

with me more than once So I thought the 

old man But what did he say of Jem ? " 

"Why, he'd have given anything in the 
world to know that he was doing well, he didn't 
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even know if he was alive; the old man 
grieved for his sons till the day of his death/' 

" Poor old chap I And he died only four years 
ago/' said the sailor, moving about uneasily, — 
"I wish I'd known. I had been home just 
about then," 

Clifford scanned the weather-beaten face 
more carefully. "I suppose you're not Jem 
Rogers himself, are you 1 " 

"Well, yes and no, I may say. I haven't 
gone by that name for thirty years, but I won't 
say it wasn't mine once. So poor old father 
was alive so short a time back. Ah I I wish I'd 
known. And did he talk of me, do you say ) 
I'd have given anything to know. I often 
thought of coming, but a sailor isn't settled 
long till he gives up the sea altogether, and 
having left the place as I did, you see, I felt shy 
of coming." 

His story was soon told. He had early lost 
sight of his elder brother, and finding himself 
deserted he engaged himself as cabin-boy on 
board a merchant vessel. Happily for him, he 
fell into good hands ; his captain was a kind 
and steady man who took pains with his crew. 
The boy Jem Rogers, who had been led away by 
his elder brother, became in course of time an 
excellent and sturdy seaman; and his father's 
teaching and eicample returned to his mind. He 
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was absent for years, and when he returned 
from sea at intervals, a natural shyness made 
him put off revisiting his native village. 

Years passed on, and at length having heard 
Mr. Smith's young workman speak of West- 
field, the name seemed to awaken his affection 
for his old father, and to revive the desire to 
see his home once more. But that was too late, 
and the nearest approach to the fulfilment of 
his desire was to see the honoured name of* 
David Rogers cut out on the stone which 
Clifford was carving after Willy's model. 

Mrs. Clifford wrote this strange story to Alice, 
adding. " You may be sure father has been very 
kind to James Rogers ; making him feel that he 
isn't looked down upon by people in the village. 
He's taken him by the hand, so to speak, and 
asked him to stop a day or two here, and he's 
shown him to his father's friends, and a qtuet 
civil man Rogers has been. Little Jenny Pryce 
is still with us, and a nice, good working girl 
she is, and thinks she can never do enough for 
father and me ; still, we want our own dear girl 
sadly, both of us." 

" Father ought to feel happier," thought Alice, 
" in having bi*ought other people back to what 
makes them better and happier; one young 
man he's set in the right- way, and an old man 
lie's brought to his father's home again. People 
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like father seem able to do so much for every- 
body in helping others through their difficulties. 
I don't know how it is." 

But Alice tried to set to work in the same 
spirit, in her thoughtful care of little Mary, in 
learning from her mistress, who took such pains 
with her. And to her surprise she found she 
could even teach something useful, for little 
Sandy (the Scotch boy of whom she had heard 
several years ago), who came to clean the 
knives and shoes, would bring his book and 
slate to her, many an evening after little Mary 
was in bed, and ask her to help him with his 
lessons for school next day. So Alice found 
she might now attempt to do some of the good 
which she had so eagerly desired to have an 
opportunity of doing some years before, and 
under her gentle influence Sandy quickly im- 
proved, and soon became more civilised in his 
behaviour, and more amiable in disposition. 

The morning had been a long one, but in 
the quiet evening Alice sat down to write a 
letter home. 

*' My deae Father and Mother, 

"I told you the little boy was to be 
christened yesterday, and you will like to hear 
about this. We all went to church ; little Miss 
Mary as well as the rest, and Sandy too, who 
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had never seen a baby baptized before. I had 
to keep him quiet. You know that Mr. 
Lawrence came to christen the little boy, and 
the dear old gentleman's voice shook a little as 
he gave the name. • It is called after him, 
you know; "William Lawrence. The baby 
looked so pretty and nice with his little pink 
cheeks and blue eyes, staring up as if he was 
innocently asking why the water was dropped 
upon him. Dear mother, when I heard his 
name, I couldn't help crying a little, for I 
thought of our Willy, who had been a baby 
once, and how he had been signed with the 
cross, and had been obliged to bear the cross of 
suffering, and continued' Christ's faithful soldier 
and servant to the end of his life. Nurse 
scolded me afterwards, for she thought it might 
be unlucky for the baby, but I could'nt help 
it." 

But Mrs. Mansfield did not scold Alice, 
though she had observed her; she understood 
her feelings too well. 

After the christening, Alice, with little Mary 
sitting on her knee, was showing her some 
Sunday pictures, and telling her how the little 
children were brought to Jesus to love them and 
to bless them, as her little baby brother had 
been taken to the church-to-day. Mrs. Mansfield 
entered the nursery at that moment, canying 
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the infant ; she stopped to listen to Mary's de- 
light, and then placing the baby in Alice's arms, 
she said, " Will you hold my little boy for a few 
minutes f I must go to Captain Mansfield/' As 
^he stooped down to kiss the sleeping dbild, she 
added : '' Alice, I want you to be fond of him all 
the more for his name, and if he ever grows up 
as good as your dear brother, my husband and 
I shall be thankful indeed to have such a 
son." 

The words were precious and healing to Alice's 
heart, and though the tears woidd come again, 
little Mary wiped them away with her tiny 
fingers, whispering, "I'll be very good, Ally." 
The baby slept peacefully in Alice's arms, while 
through her mind there passed an earnest long- 
ing, " Oh, that this little one received now into 
Christ's flock may grow up faithful in heart and 
life — and though our Willy was not to be left 
to us, may he be spared to be tho joy of his 
parents and their home." 

Alice lay awake a long time that night, and 
when the moon rose, and gleamed through the 
little window upon her bed, she was thinking 
of that kingdom of which she had heard so often» 
and thought so much that day. " The Kingdom 
of our Father. Where is it ? what is it ? within 
or without, how is it to be founds Am I in 
that kingdom of Christ's flock as much as that 
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little helpless baby who is jast received into it 
outwardly 9 How can I tell that anyone is in 
iti what must they be like, how must they show 
they belong to it ) I think I know a little. 
They must try to be like their Lord, they must 
strive to do what they feel Christ would have 
told them to do if he had been still in the 
world, and never what would have displeased 
him. Have I known such people ] '' She turned 
wearily, but then she thought of her true 
friends, Mr. Lawrence and Mrs. Mansfield, 
comforting her and gently leading her to seek 
where consolation and strength could best be 
found. 

Then her thoughts turned to her own home, 
to her father and mother, and to the kindest, 
the best, the most unselfish things they had 
done. She thought of them taking Kobert and 
nursing him back to health, and bringing him 
back to goodness ; father all the time looking 
so quiet and humble, and mother as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world. " They 
must be working in their quiet way for the 
Kingdom on earth. I am sure. 

"And oh, my Willy, you whose gentle un- 
selfish patience and noble fearless spirit first 
taught me to know more what is really good, 
something of what it must really be to follow 
Christ on earth ; my Willy, from whom I 
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learnt so much, you are no longer belonging to 
that Kingdom on earth, but separated from it 
for ev«r." 

The moonlight shone full into the room, with 
rays falling across the floor and on her pillow, 
and out in the dewy meadows all was stillness 
and peace ; and as Alice thought of the count- 
less . multitudes clothed in white before the 
throne, there came a sense that the awful world 
of the dead was still bound to the living by ties 
which were not to be broken asunder by death, 
nor wasted by time, but made holier and faster 
still in that wonderful and glorious Kingdom. 

Little Mary stirred, and began half crying in 
her sleep, and Alice got up to quiet her. The 
child was restless and could not be still for 
some time, and at last said, " Sing — sing pretty." 
Alice sang in a gentle trembling voice a little 
hymn she had learnt when a child. 

" Lord Jesus, from Thy glorias bright, 
Where radiant angels form Thy crown, 
Through all the terrors of the night 
Upon Thy little ones look down. 

** Lord Jesus, who while dwelling here, 
Didst say that who would follow Theo 
Must be a child in love and fear, 
Teach us Thy children all to be. 

" The evening light is falling bright 
On my white dress and face and hands, 
And Jach dear angel in Thy sight 
In rainu'ut white before Thee stands." 

N 
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*' Pretty, pretty," said little Mary, "go on 
Ally." 

** And pure and bright in heart are they, 
For tney His face can always see ; 
Teach us, Lord Jesus, how to pray, 
Aa pure and bright in heart to be. 

**Rqoicingin Thy sight above, 
Aroimd Thy feet thej^ gather now, 
Yet Lord, forget not in Thy love, 
Thy little children here below. 

** Purer and whiter than the snow 
Make them in heart and life to be, 
Wash their frail garments till they glow, 
"With love and sweetness given by Thee.'* 

Little Mary had fallen asleep while Alice 
was singing ; she quietly crept from beside the 
little bed, and took another long glance through 
the window. A deep longing for her home 
came afresh to her heart. Would it ever long 
for the coming of that Kingdom as much as she 
did for that peaceful little house where she was 
bom, with all the treasured associations amongst 
which she had lived from childhood ? She had 
a yearning desire to feel herself enfolded in the 
arms of her parents. 

" Shall I ever so look forward to my heavenly 
home ? ever long so to feel the full sejise of my 
Father's love ? So it ought to be ; will it ever 
be so, even in the course of years, if I were but 
good enough 1 " 
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She gazed into the distant sky, pure and 
cloudless in its beauty. It was to her like a 
purified spirit, all storms and darkness having 
passed away, rejoicing in a calm peace. Alice 
was a quiet thoughtful girl now, and the years 
that had passed had taught her a great deal. 
It was true that the brightness of her early 
youth was gone in the sorrow that had ended 
her childhood, but she had learnt some of the 
lesson of life, to accept its joys and its sorrows, 
its work and its duties, and thankfully to receive 
the teaching that came from all. And as she 
gi*ew older, and her faith deepened and strength- 
ened, she felt she could bear to look forward in 
life — it might be long, or it might be short — 
if she could but keep in view that unseen world 
where her dearest treasure was gone. 

Was her love to Willy dead, were his generous 
and noble acts as nothing, was all their affection 
passed away for ever ? No, she knew these things 
had been, and could not perish. If she lived to 
old age, he must still be the brother of her youth, 
and what he would have said, would have 
wished, and would have done, must be ever a 
guide to her. So she felt the loved and the good 
may yet be joined in with our life on earth. 

She thought of what Willy had been when 
he was most patient, most faithful, most loving ; 
nothing short of this could come near him now. 

N 2 
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She thought of the words on which he loved to 
dwell, the armies in Heaven in white raiment 
going forth to conquer, following the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords ; nothing but this 
could satisfy his longings ; of the multitudes in 
white robes, pure and sinless before the throne 
of God, if he could but be found amongst 
them. 

And if amidst all the imperfections and weak- 
ness and sin of this life, Willy had been made 
so good by striving afar off to follow his Lord 
and Master, what must He be like from whom 
all goodness comes 1 to see Him, to dwell in His 
presence, to be taught by Him, to be guided by 
His love, that surely must be Heaven ! Alice 
covered her eyes with her hands, as if the very 
thought dazzled her. Let her but keep true to 
these feelings, to these remembrances — but the 
tears dropped from her eyes as she felt, alas ! 
she could not. But she prayed earnestly ever 
to be brought nearer to her Lord, and if that 
might be, she could go through the rest of life 
with the assurance that those belonging to the 
Kingdom of God on earth were daily being led 
nearer to that unseen Kingdom which was yet to 
come ; where there might be a joyful reunion for 
all* those she loved. 

And there too, Alice thought, would be a home 
with room for a^l, unlimited and unending. 
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And if in these few years she had seen how 
the orphan boy was rescued from his heathen 
life, to be fed and taught, and brought up as a 
Christian child, how many more little ones might 
be gathered daily around their loving Saviour, 
and placed within reach of His voice. And if 
the long-lost son had come after so many years 
to seek his father's home, with a long-forgotten 
yeanling for his father s love ; if the weak 
wanderer, sick in body and mind had been 
received, and sent forth healed and clothed, and 
iset again in the right path ; if such wonderful 
things could happen in that little spot of ground 
whicli was her native village, what could be 
impossible when the time should come for that 
gathering in of all nations to that awful and 
glorious Kingdom, that Kingdom of God for 
ever and ever. 

The dawn was rising, golden and glorious, 
as Alice thought over one of her favourite 
hymns. 

*'The years roll onward, every day the sun 
Sees many a child receive its infant breath ; 
The sun sinks down, and the last hours are done 
Of those already passed from life to death. 



It 



Their spirits are recalled, we know not how ; 
Their souls are gathered in, we know not where ; 
"We ask and seek an answer, yet we know 
No voice rei)lies to yearning tears or prayers. 
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" Oh, loved ones ! resting in the silent grave, 
Whose names are numbered in that countless, host, 
With your undying memories may we have 
The faith that life m Christ is hid, not lost. 



** We soon must follow by that lonely path, 
Treading with trembling hope where Jesus trod, 
Knowing that through the darkness One who hath 
Marked out His footsteps, is the Son of God. 

*' Christ ! to our dim eyes Thyself unveil. 
In life and death be Thou our hope and strength. 
Guide by Thy hand, lest our weak spirits fail. 
And bring us to our Father's house at length. 

** Earth with its sorrows and its dimness dies ; 
While through the gloomy gates that round us fold 
Faint gleams of glory dawn on dying eyes, 
Fairer than words can speak, or sight behold. 

" Safe from the perils of this earth they trod, 
On each loved brow, oh, may Thine image shine, 
For ever sons and daughters of their God — 
The Kingdom, and the Glory, Lord, is Thine ! " 
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